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The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers (ASCAP) has 
a membership of 5,606 authors and com- 
posers and 1,536 publishers. These 
talented men and women create the best 
in American music which is known 


throughout the world. m The Society’s 


members write the popular hit songs, 
rhythm and blues songs, great sacred 
music, the songs from world-famous 
Broadway productions as well as the top 
Hollywood musicals, and the symphonic 
and concert music of our concert halls. 
ws Organized in 1914 by a small group of 
writers and publishers, the Society is 
dedicated to seeing that every man and 
woman who creates musical works for 
the benefit of the American public shall 


receive just financial return when his 


copyrighted music is publicly performed 


for profit. In seeing to it that this right 
is amply protected, the Society encour- 
ages future creation of our American 


musical culture. s The ASCAP reper- 
tory 1s available to all users of music 


through a single license. s ASCAP 


represents the great music of America. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 


1 Sixteenth St., Washington 6, D.< 
year Canada $3.50 Foreign 84.00 
Single Copies 65<« 











An instrument of musical perfection .. . 


LUDWIG... most famous name on drums 


DICK SCHORY, RCA VICTOR RECORDING ARTIST 


~ 
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the NEW professional 


SYMPHONIC TYMPANI 


DOJ }U 


e EXTERNAL TENSION 

e BALANCED ACTION PEDAL 

e 8 KEY TENSION TUNING RODS 
e NEW 26” and 29” DIAMETERS 


© ONE-PIECE PARABOLIC KETTLES Wm. F. Ludwig continues to set world 


standards of tympani perfection with the all 
new PROFESSIONAL SYMPHONIC Model. New 
External Tension places all tuning mechanism on 
the outside of kettle. Eight key tension rods provide 
more accurate and sensitive tuning. 26” and 29” 
She Redet’s sua diameters offer greater tonal body throughout entire 
present their GOLDEN range. Exclusive Ludwig Balanced Action pedal 
ANNIVERSARY 
Catalog No. 60... 64 assures fast, effortless tuning. 
os a Here is the finest in tympani design and tonal 


of drums, outfits and ac 


+ o .~ yor your response, built by the leading manufacturer of pedal 
FREE copy today 


orn 

CD 

* 
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50 Golden Years 


tuned tympani. 


° moat famous 
hidlvtig DRUM CO. - nameon dum 


1728 NORTH DAMEN AVENUE - CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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Donald McGinnis 
goes on record 
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‘You'll hear the essence of SELMER 








in the BUNDY 


Resonite 
Clarinet 


Listen to Dr. McGinnis’ recording of 
Clarinet Contest Music and you will 
discover how astonishingly close the Bundy 
Resonite comes to the purity of tone and 
accuracy of tuning that have made the 
Selmer Sound the sound of the most 
demanding professional artists! What the 
record can’t show you are the important 
Bundy mechanical features that help the 
student play so much better, progress so 
much faster. Here are two of them: Keys, 
newly shaped for a better feel, are placed 
closer to the body of the instrument for 
easier playing; rods, screws and springs are 
non-corroding stainless steel for swift, 
smooth action even with careless 
maintenance. But why not visit your Selmer 
dealer and inspect all the Bundy features 
first hand? Then you'll see for yourself why 
Bundys, Selmer-built and student priced, 
are the world’s biggest selling clarinets. 
CLARINET CONTEST MUSIC was 
produced by Dr. Donald McGinnis, 
Director of the Concert Band, Ohio State 
University. A 12-inch, high fidelity LP 
recording, it contains a program of 
graded solos, easy to difficult, selected, 
performed and discussed by Dr. McGinnis. 
Selections on Side A were performed on 
a Bundy clarinet, Side B on a Selmer. 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


SELMER, Elkhart, Indiena Dept. J-111 


Please send FREE brochure describing 
the Bundy Resonite Clarinet 


Nome 
Address 


State tiniplads 


Band directors ond others desiring the CLARINET CONTEST 
MUSIC album os a teaching aid may order direct from Selmer. 
Place check here [) and enclose $2 for eoch album ordered, 
(Record offer g only in U.S.A.) 





BELLISSIMO! 


relate Mla Mmatlals 


with your 


|. M. GRASSI 
FLUTES 


The Grassi flute is more than a beautiful school 

instrument. It’s a musical experience your 
students will cherish more with every playing. Here is 
true craftsmanship — perfect key action — pure balanced 
tone through each note of the scale. Even the critical 
low register speaks crystal-clear and strong. 


Yet with all this, a down-to-earth price, just right for 
your budget. Grassi flutes, hand-crafted in Italy, cost 
definitely less than other makes of similar high-quality. 


Every Grassi flute must pass a thorough playing test by 
expert flutists of the famous La Scala Opera. Then, a 
final inspection and regulation by Gretsch specialists 
before you receive it. 


Give your students the undoubted technical advantages 
of a Grassi flute, distributed exclusively by Gretsch. 
Send coupon for FREE Gretsch folder showing these 
magnificent instruments. 


The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., SM-10F 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Send FREE Gretsch folder on Grassi flutes to: 





Name__— 


Address 





State 


THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11,N. Y. @ Fine Instruments Since 1883 





MENC DIVISION MEETINGS. Dates and 
locations for the 1961 MENC division 
meetings are as follows: Eastern, Janu- 
ary 13-16, Washington, D.C.; Southwest 
ern, January 27-30, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; Northwest, March 15-18, Spo 
kane, Washington; Western, March 26-29, 
Santa Monica, California; North Central, 
April 6-10, Columbus, Ohio; Southern, 
April 20-22, Asheville, North Carolina. 


MENC NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. Here 
are the dates of the next three biennial 
conventions of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference 
1962——-March 16-20, Chicago, Illinois 
1964—-March 6-10, Philadelphia, Penna 
1966—March 18-22, Kansas City, Missouri 
The MENC State Presidents National 
Assembly will convene, in each instance, 
two days in advance of the above dates 


CBDNA BIENNIAL CONVENTION. The 
Eleventh National Conference of the Col 
lege Band Directors National Associa 
tion will be held at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, from Friday, De- 
cember 16 through Saturday afternoon, 
December 17, 1960. Two general sessions 
will be devoted to proposing and settling 
on an instrumentation for the college 
band. Sigurd Rascher and his daughter 
Karin will be soleists with the North 
western University Concert Band, John 
Paynter, conductor, in the premiere per- 
formance of William Latham’s “Concerto 
Grosso” for saxophones and band. Other 
activities will include the reading of new 
music; a session on the marching band, 
another on intonation; and the distribu- 
tion of band music and transcriptions 
approved by a special CBDNA committee. 
Additional information may be obtained 
from MENC headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


JOINT MUSICOLOGICAL MEETING. 
The International Musicological Society 
will hold a joint meeting with the Amer 
ican Musicological Society from Septem 
ber 4 to 11, 1961, with headquarters at 
Columbia University, New York City. No 
formal papers will be read at the New 
York Congress; instead, the sessions will 
be devoted to discussion groups. The cur- 
rent secretary general of IMS is Ernest 
Mohr, Basel, Switzerland; Oliver Strunk, 
Princeton University, is AMS president. 


“OUR MUSICAL HERITAGE” will be the 
theme of the biennial convention of the 
Music Teachers National Association to 
be held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
from February 25 through March 1, 
1961. Distinguished speakers wi!! include 
Senator Jacob K. Javits of New York; 
Julius Herford, pianist-conductor-musi- 
cologist; and Reginald Allen, executive 
director for operation, Lincoln Center 
for the Performing Arts. The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra will hold an open rehears- 
al, with composers Samuel Barber, Roy 
Harris, Richard Yardumian, and Walter 
Piston in attendance, and assisted by 
Paul Callaway, organist and choirmaster, 
National Cathedral, Washington, D.C. and 
Anshel Brusilow, first violinist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Noted artists 
Martial Singher, baritone, and Anna 
Kaskas, contralto, will be presented in 
solo performances. Current MTNA pres- 
ident is LaVahn Maesch, Lawrence Col- 
lege Conservatory of Music, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 
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SCHOOL BELLS ARE RINGING IN WASHINGTON 


Large Seattle shipment of TONE EDUCATOR The notable educational progress of the Pacific 

BELLS leave Los Angeles for fall opening class Northwest is reflected in the dedicated activities 

room schedules. of such capable administrators, consultants and 
educators as... SEATTLE’S Garnet Kaiyala, 
Pearl Danielson and Grace Buckbee. 


CLASSROOM MUSIC EDUCATION is an American Heritage .. . 

TONE EDUCATOR bells facilitate pleasurable music exercises in connection with voice, rhythm, 
harmony, pitch determination, etc. 

The limitless uses of this new educational equipment are described in an elaborate brochure. 


Write for Literature and Exceptional Low School Prices 


SCIENTIFIC INDUSTRIES INC. 


P.O. Box 22151 Los Angeles 22, California 
Educational Music Division + Founded 1922 


November-December, Nineteen Sixty 





From Two of the 
World’s Finest 
Catalogs of 
Recorded Music 


AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME: 
A CAPITOL-ANGEL EDUCATIONAL CATALOG 


48 Pages — over 200 Recommended 
Phonograph Records for Educational Use 


ANGEL RECOR® 


Below are some of the many special music categories in the catalog; 
each suggested album is illustrated and has full list of contents. 


e THE HISTORY OF MUSIC « THE NATURE OF MUSIC 
* THE ORCHESTRA AND ITS INSTRUMENTS + THE HISTORY OF OPERA 
« MUSIC OF THE DANCE « VIRTUOSO—The Concert Stage At Its Peak 
¢ THE AMERICAN HERITAGE + PRE-SCHOOL MUSIC + CHORAL MUSIC 
« CONCERT & MARCHING BANDS’ « SING-ALONG & ACTIVITY 
« MUSIC APPRECIATION ALBUMS (by grades and age groups) 
« FOREIGN COUNTRIES—MUSIC & LANGUAGE 


% 
wat CATALOGS IT ! 


Leading Educators, Teachers and Librarians who have 


ecucat 


yre-viewed this book have been extravagant in their 
| £ 
praise. If you have not received a copy, send for 


yours today. No charge. Please use the coupon below. 


i 


Music Education Dept..CAPITOL RECORDS, 1750 N. Vine St., Hollywood 28, Cal. 


Please send me a copy of your new 48-page Educational Catalog of Recommended 
Phonograph Records for School and Library Use. 
Check applicable boxes 
0 so a) 
Teacher Librarian Other 
O O O 


Public Parochial Private 


Name 


Affiliation 
Name of School, Library or Dept. 


Address 


City Zone State 


My interests apply 2) CJ J O 
music in these areas Pre-School Elementary Secondary College Language Audio-Visual 


—---------- 


UCATORS JOURNAI 





Fourth beneral Assembly 
of the 
International Society for Music Education 
Vienna, Austria 


June 25-July 2, 1961 
Other summer workshops: 
Vienna (Baden) July 7-July 27 


Mozarteum, Salzburg July 27-August 2, 1961 
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MID-WEST NATIONAL BAND CLINIC. 
Four past presidents of the American 
Bandmasters Association will be guest 
conductors of the All-American Band- 
masters Band in the grand finale concert 
of the Mid-West National Band Clinic at 
the Hotel Sherman in Chicago on Satur- 
day, December 17. This band of 100 
school bandmasters from all parts of the 
United States and Canada will be con- 
ducted in the first half of the concert by 
Arthur Fiedler, conductor of the Boston 
“Pops,” and in the second half by Karl 
King, director for 40 years of the Fort 
Dodge, lowa, Municipal Band; Peter 
Buys, director for 40 years of the Hagers- 
town, Maryland, Municipal Band; Harold 
B. Bachman, retired director of bands, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, and 
present acting head of the Department 
of Music; and Earl D. Irons, for 33 years 
director of bands at Arlington State Col 
lege, Texas, who has now retired. The 
i-day band convention—-from December 
14 through December 17—will feature 
eight bands and 10 instrumental clinics. 
Program or hotel reservation cards are 
available from Lee W. Petersen, 4 E. 11th 
St., Peru, Illinois. 


NASM MEETING. The National Associa 
tion of Schools of Music will hold its 
36th annual meeting at the Palmer House 
in Chicago, Illinois on November 25 and 
26, 1960. Association commissions will 
meet on November 22 and 23. Earl V. 
Moore, who is on retirement furlough 
as dean of the University of Michigan's 
school of music and has now become 
the head of the University of Houston's 
music department, will speak on “Music 
and Higher Education.” The Honorable 
Frank Thompson, United States repre- 
sentative from Texas, will speak on “Na 
tional Legislation Affecting the Arts.” 
Current officers of NASM include: presi- 
dent, Thomas Gorton, dean of music at 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence; 
treasurer, Frank B. Jordan, Drake Uni 
versity, Des Moines, lowa; vice-presi 
dent, Duane Branigan, University of 
Illinois, Urbana; secretary, Thomas Wil- 
liams, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 


LUCRECIA R. KASILAG, dean, College 
of Music and Arts, Manila, Philippines, 
is shown above with Vanett Lawler, ex- 
ecutive secretary of MENC, in a photo- 
graph made when Miss Kasilag was in 
Washington on tour with the Bayanihan 
Dance Group. Miss Kasilag, a noted 
music educator, is a guiding light of the 
Bayanihan Group that drav.s its super- 
lative repertoire from folk music and 
dance. A highly successful 1959-1960 
world tour will be repeated beginning in 
September 1961. 

On the 14th anniversary celebration of 
the Philippine Republic, July 4, Miss 
Kasilag received two national awards. 
The first was the Republic Cultural Her- 
itage Award in music for her “Toccata 
for Percussions and Wind,” a chamber 
music composition scored for Muslim 
native music and traditional western in- 
struments, adjudged as the outstanding 
contribution in the field of music for the 
period 1958 to 1960. The second award 
was the Presidential Medal of Merit and 
Plaque for “leadership and outstanding 
contribution to music and arts.” 
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Orchestral and Instrumental Publications 
From A Distinguished Foreign Catalog 


HANS GERIG 


Cologne, Germany 


KLEINE SUITE FUR FLOTE UND KLAVIER 


{Small Suite For Flute And Piano) 


By HANS HAAS 


Complete with Piano Score $2.50 * Piano Score $2.00 
Extra Flute Parts, each 65c 


NONDNRNNOORNNNDD 
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FESTLICHE MUSIK 


(Festival Music) 
By HERMANN SCHROEDER 


Instrumentation: 2-First Violin, 2-Second Violin, Third Violin, 
Viola, Cello, String Bass, Piano 


Complete with Full Score $2.75 © Full Score (Includes Piano Part) $2.00 
Extra Parts, each 30c 


QLO00000000000000000 


Q 


By OSKAR REISINGER 


Instrumentation: 2-First Violin, 2-Second Violin, Third Violin, Viola, Cello, 
String Bass, Accordion, Guitar, Percussion, Trombone, First Trumpet, 
Second Trumpet, First Horn in F, Second Horn in F, Bassoon, 

First Bb Clarinet, Second Bb Clarinet, Oboe, Flute, Piano Conductor 


Complete Set $4.50 * Piano Conductor 75c ® Extra Parts, each 25c 





DVOOO NNO NNONDNRDNDODD: 


Send for Complete HANS GERIG Catalog! 


Sales Agents in the United States and Canada 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
1540 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 36,N.Y 





THE MELODY FLUTE 


I'wo-Octave Range Easy to Play Quick Results 


Grades 3 through 10 Enthusiasm Immediate and Lasting 


Plastic model, key of C, with Classroom Method (80 pages) 
Nickelplated brass model, key of C, with Classroom Method 
Nickelplated brass model, key of B flat, with Classroom Method 
Piano Accompaniment to Classroom Method 

Postage paid on orders over $5. Otherwise add 


MELODY FLUTE CO. (DEPT. A) LAUREL, MARYLAND 


Page 
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HAROLD SPIVACKE, chief of the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress, 
represented the National Music Council 
at the biennial meeting of the Interna- 
tional Music Council held in Paris in 
October. The International Music Coun- 
cil is an organization to which belong 
international organizations in various 
fields of music including the Interna- 
tional Society for Music Education, the 
International Folk Music Council, the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music, the International Federation of 
Musical Youth (Jeunesses Musicales), 
the International Musicological Society, 
the International Association of Music 
Libraries, the International Federation 
of Musicians. 

At the October meeting of the Inter- 
national Music Council the International 
Society for Music Education was repre 
sented by President Gerald Abraham of 
the Department of Music of the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool, England, and Secre- 
tary-General Egon Kraus, Cologne, Ger- 
many, who is also the secretary-gereral 
of the International Music Council. 


NATS FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM. The 
National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing has announced a Feilowship Program 
as an integrated program of study and 
self-development for its members. As a 
constructive measure and as a direct out- 
growth of the NATS Workshop Program, 
the American Institute of Vocal Peda- 
gogy was established with the purpose 
of supplementing and improving the ob 
jectives of the Workshops. Specimen 
examinations with bibliographies are 
available for 25c a set; a complete set 
covering all subjects, $1.00. For full in- 
formation write John Toms, Northwest 
ern University, School of Music, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 


YEAR ABROAD. Oberlin College has 
sent the third—and largest-—-class of 
juniors in its Conservatory of Music to 
Salzburg, Austria, to study abroad for 
the academic year 1960-1961. A total of 
120 students sailed in mid-September to 
arrive in Salzburg in time to begin 
classes October 3. The academic year in 
Salzburg, transportation included, costs 
the student no more than an equivalent 
year spent on the campus in Oberlin. 
The four-member staff administering the 
program is headed by Robert W. Deahl 


AIRBORNE TELEVISION. Frances An 
drews, professor of music education, 
Pennsylvania State University, Univer 
sity Park, recently participated as a con 
sultant in music education to the Mid 
west Airborne Program in Television 
Beame’ to grades 1-6, the program was 
ansmitted from a plane circling In 
diana and received via two networks in 
six states. 


CONN’S 85TH ANNIVERSARY. The 
Conn Corporation celebrated its 85th an- 
niversary with a banquet ending the 
company’s twentieth sales school. The 
school is a concentrated one-week course 
on sales techniques which Conn has of- 
fered since 1937, with the exception of 
the war years. Students from over 38 
states and Canada were present at the 
banquet honoring the music industry and 
its members. 
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bobble-sStopper : 


The tapered cork on Conn pistons is 
simple but effective... like a safety 
pin. Makes you wonder why someone 
hadn’t thought of it before, because it 
effectively stops the unwanted piston 
bounce that has plagued musicians for 


years. Until now, the bounce of 


suddenly released valves in a fast 
passage has made the tones of even the 
best musicians bobble and mush 


together. Of course, there’s more than 
just the cork. The way it is applied is 
very important. This anti-bounce dis- 
covery (coupled with a radical new way 
of finishing the pistons themselves) is 
the result of a never-ending search for 
musical instrument improvements by 
Conn Research Laboratories. Ask your 
dealer to demonstrate how Conn anti- 
bounce lets you play better. 


, CONN 


CORPORATION 
ELKHART *© INDIANA 
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Let Songs of Rejoicing Be Raised! 


This Cantata (No. 149) by Johann Sebastian Bach 
hut one of the many treasures in the 
famous NOVELLO and CHESTER editions. 
available through MARKS MUSIC. 


New Choruses 
SA or TB 


ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS—Sullivan, arr. Silverman 


rr. Finlayson available) 
(Easy Bane Accompaniment a 
TUM-BALALAIKA—Russian Folk Song, orr Suchoff 
A 
- CHILD OF BEAUTY—Dutch Christmas Carol, arr. Ehret 
DANCE AND TURN—Czech Folk Song, orr. Ehret 
LISTEN TO THE LAMBS—Spiritual, arr. Ehret 
TWENTY-THIRD PSALM—Schubert, arr Trusler 
SAB 
A CHILD OF BEAUTY—Dutch Christmas Caro’, orr 
DANCE AND TURN—Czech Folk Song, orr Ehret 
LISTEN TO THE LAMBS—Spiritual, arr. Ehret 
SATB 
COME HOLY SPIRIT—Handel, arr. Rodby 
DANCE AND TURN—Czech Folk Song, arr. Ehret 
NG—Alec Wilder, arr. Silverman 
nag my ert beautiful hit of the Vv ag mee 
D OF MERCY (Pie Jesu Cherubini, arr. Cromer cs 
LACRYMOSA Day of Mourning) from C Minor Mass—Cherubini, 
orr. Ehret = : 
LISTEN TO THE LAMBS—Spiritual, orr - 
LOVERS LOVE THE SPRING—Frackenpoh oT 


‘ « : 
(A gay, swinging setting of lyrics from Shakespeare 


TWENTY.THIRD PSALM—Wayne, orr. Warnick 
Gor Christmas 


THE FEAST OF CHRISTEMAS—Desmond —— col se SS a 
d on four traditiona { 
Piano. Optional Pantomime. Base 
 eateneal as a Masque or Cantata. For Church, School or Concert 


$1.5) 


1s 


now 


Ehret 


Hansel and Gre 


— d Austin 
KRIS KRINGLE RIDES AGAIN—Jason an pare e 
A Merry Christmas in 2 Acts and 12 Songs. An operetta for —— 


Duration 2 hours 


*For FREE Novello and Chester catalogs, 


APPROVAL" copies of the larger works, and complete Christmas list, 
write Dept. 37 


MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


I2R6 West 52nd St. New York IS, NLY. 


reference copies of Octavos, "ON 


End aulsance of sticki 9 hoye~slenstch action with 
m_ » DAMPP-CHASER’ 
Piano & Organ Dehumidifier 


DAMPP-CHASER’s dehumidifying action creates and 
circulates moisture-controlied air throughout the in- 
strument. its lifetime element is sealed in a 36” 
aluminum tube—gives even protection to all parts 
from excessive dampness. Never needs attention; 
uses about a penny of electricity a day. Models to 
fit any piano or organ. Many leading universities 
have equipped all of their instruments with DAMPP. 
CHASERS, because they have proved to be the 
lowest-cost, most efficient insurance against moisture 
damage 


Ask any piano-organ dealer or tuner-tech- 
For all pianos & organs in nician about a low-cost installation today! 
homes, schools, churches 


5 year written guarantee Manufactured for over @ decade by 


DAMPP-CHASER, INC. Hendersonville, N. C 


“SERVICE THROUGH MUSIC.” At the 
35th biennial convention of Mu Phi Ep 
silon, national professional music soror- 
ity, in Santa Monica, California, in June 
1960, substantial grants were made to 
music therapy, international music rela 
tions, scholarships for collegiate mem 
bers, and music in settlement schools 
The 1962 convention will be held at In 
diana University in Bloomington. Officers 
elected for the next two years include 
president, Rosalie Speciale, San Jose, 
California; first vice-president, Bettylou 
Scandling, New York City; second vice- 
president, Janet Wilkie, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; third vice-president, Mary Fran- 
ces Gresham, Wichita, Kansas; fourth 
vice-president, Helen Purcell Maxwell, 
Chicago, Illinois; fifth vice-president, 
Janese Ridell, Lincoln, Nebraska; and 
editor, Ruth Havlik, Minneapolis, Minne 
sota. Virginia Porter Fiser, Wichita, 
Kansas, will continue as national exec- 
utive secretary-treasurer 


STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCAST 
began on October 13 and will continue 
through May 4, 1961. “Music—Passport 
to the World” is the theme of the 
33rd annual Standard School Broadcast 
course. The 1960-1961 series comprises 
the first half of a two-year course of 
weekly half-hour programs devoted to 
music in relation to the geography, his 
tory, legends, art, literature, and every 
day life of various cities and countries. 
The School Broadcast, radio’s oldest net 
work musical and educational program, 
is heard regularly by more than 2,500,000 
American students. Correspondence re 
garding these programs should be ad 
dressed to the Standard School Broad- 
cast, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, 
California. 


NEW DEPARTMENT, NEW HEAD. Allen 
C. Lannom, a member of the Boston 
University faculty since 1951, has been 
named to head a new department of 
applied music and performance at the 
university’s School of Fine and Applied 
Arts. Mr. Lannom, who is conductor of 
the Choral Art Society and Chapel Choir 
at the University and also associate pro 
fessor church music, will be responsible 
for “all phases of the applied music 
program,” 


FOR SCHOLARSHIP. Dr. Joseph E. 
Maddy (left), president of the National 
Music Camp and C. A. Foy, general man 
ager of G. Schirmer, Inc., are shown 
above at the dedication of the G 
Schirmer Centennial Scholarship Cabin 
in Interlochen, Michigan. The cabin will 
provide income for two scholarships a 
year to the National Music Camp. It 
was donated by G. Schirmer in connec 
tion with the firm’s forthcoming (1961 
centennial 
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blowgun: 


The mouthpipe of a Conn instrument 
is a miracle of smoothness, straightness 
and accuracy. It’s the reason why the 
tones of a Conn trumpet are so pure 
and accurate...they get the right 
start in the mouthpipe, just like a 
properly launched dart from a blowgun. 


So, it is little wonder that the musicians 
who depend upon their trumpet for a 
livelihood play a Conn. The micro-fin- 
ished mouthpipe is another ‘“‘first’’ from 
Conn Research Laboratories to help 
musicians play better easier. Ask your 
Conn dealer for a demonstration. 


CORPORATION 


ELKHART ° INDIANA 


November-December, Nineteen Sixty 





KENTUCKY STATE CONVENTION. The 
state convention of the Kentucky Music 
Educators Association will be held Janu- 
TEACHING ary 13-14 in Lexington. The State Music 
Educators Activities 1960-1961 Calendar 

printed in the September-October issue 
of Music Educators Journal unfortunate- 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC ly reported the dates incorrectly. The 


error is regretted. 





by CHARLES BOARDMAN RIGHTER SYMPHONY LEAGUE RE-ELECTS. John 
S. Edwards, manager of the Pittsburgh 
Covers all phases including orchestra, band, classes, small and large re- Symphony, has been unanimously re- 
; . . elected president of the American Sym- 

lyearsal technics, matters of organization, and promotion, etc. This man- phony Orchestra League for the coming 
ual will serve as a valuable, all-purpose aid to the organization, teaching ree Be = “¥- president since June 
—, : 3 : : vi area. / iy 955. Re-elected to office also were vice- 

and performance of the instrumental-music program. Each topic is prcsidente George frwin, condacter of 
presented in a direct, to-the-point manner, in check-list form; combining the Quincy Symphony and president of 
. . ace eference the Quincy Society of Fine Arts, Quincy, 
maximum coverage with ease of reference. Mincte; firs. Feed Lasares, fil, beard 
0 4110) Price 5.00 member of the Cincinnati Symphony; 

and R. H. Wangerin, manager of the 
Louisville orchestra and the Louisville 
Fund. Helen M. Thompson, executive 


Instruments of the Orchestra escentany Gamnyaser since June 1950, was 
also re-elected. 

FLASH CARDS NEW OPERA FOR CHRISTMAS. An 

original 90-minute Christmas opera en- 


titled “Golden Child” will be given a 
television premiere on the Hallmark Hall 
by MABEL STEWART BOYTER of Fame series on the NBC-TV network 
on Friday, December 16 at 8:30 p.m. 
EST. The opera is the work of Paul 
The students learn quic klv to identify the instruments of the orchestra Engle, Iowa oe who wrote the libretto, 
as cards are flashed. May be used for group or individual participation and Philip Bazanson, an Iowa composer 
; tel ‘oniunct with “Mv Musical Instrument Book.” who wrote the score. Both men are on 
separately or in conj mn ion ith isica n rumen ook. the faculty of the State University of 
Each card measures 634” x 934”. 28 cards plus instruction sheet to a set. Iowa. Patricia Neway and Jerome Hines 
: rill s » le , s 
0 4206) Set of 28 nd a 3.00 will sing the leading role 
NEW DEANS. Allen P. Britton and John 
A. Flower have been appointed assistant 
. r oO Tale ‘TY Pa fv ‘ yy deans for the School of Music at the Uni 
FOLK SONGS ABOL T AMERIC AN LIF E versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Mr. 
Britton, professor of music education, 
will continue as a teacher of graduate 


FOLK SONGS and studies in music education and will de- 
vote about one-half of his time to admin- 

T ES f Ss istrative duties. Mr. Flower will also con- 

FIDDLE UN ©) the U. A. tinue some of his teaching duties in the 


theory department but will be in charge 
arranged by of admissions to the School of Music 
F among other administrative duties. 
HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA . , 
THOMAS 8S. RICHARDSON has assumed 
Zac} 1 fidd] Poe ; sada } » of Amnarion the position of chairman of the Music 
Each song and hddie tune re prese nts or suggests some P 1ase of American Department for the Blue Island (Illinois) 
life, particularly those events which took place during the years of Community High Schools. The appoint 
te : ; > 7 paeers RE, ea ment was effective October 1. Mr. Ric 
settlement and westward expansion. Easy piano accompaniments have Gninee ll ceutiaen ano, Gemeenenh to 
been provided, for the majority of the songs. Suggestions are made for the Office of Public Instruction on special 
the occasional use of the autoharp. call. The latter is also a new position and 
was reported in the September-October 


0 4075) Price ’ ses kee issue of MEJ. 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. “2 Svzrer Sere 


BOSTON ° CHICAGO DALLAS 














When writin iulvertisers, please mention the Music Epucators Jot RNAL 


At TERMINAL Only! | NEW QUICK WAY 


TO WRITE music | - . 
Sensational CATALOGS listing all TRANSPOSERS enn Pete 
published Combo Orks, Small Arrange STUDENTS COMPOSERS | MR. AND MRS. JAMES ALLAN DASH 
ments, School Dance Band Arrange FOR PIANO are shown broadcasting over Radio Free 
ments, and Musical Supplies at money 1b) : Europe from RFE headquarters in Mu- 
saving prices VOICE nich, Germany. Mr. Dash organized the 


Send for Catalogs lout INSTRUMENT All-America Chorus which toured Europe 


during the summer of 1960 as it has in 

WHOLE MANUSCRIPT : : 1 will I ; 

TERMINAL 2 -Stees summer of 1961. Radio Free Europe is 
supported by contributions from the 





OWE NOTE o ‘ ; : 
MAKE : six past seasons and will again in the 

. 8 oer war te the P . - 
Musical Supply, Inc. nennapigepea tty, American people and is a network of 28 
powerful transmitters which broadcast 
ia more than 2700 hours each week to 
poste Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roma- 


Advanced-10 8 12 Staves to the mm 


Dept. MJ © 113 W. 48 Street 
New York 36, N.Y. ROGERS-MUSIC TEMPLA 


? 0. BOE sere DALLAS O58, TEEAS nia and Bulgaria. 
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BOB LOWRY 
Woodwind 
virtuoso and 
chiaician 
Former head 
of college 
music 
department 


Just as precise as components of an 
off-earth rocket are the pivot screws 


used for Conn woodwind instru- 
ments. And they perform a vital 
“space”’ function, too. . . adjusting 
to perfection the bearing space of 
key hinge rods for that just-right 


BILL PAGE 
Featured 
artist with 
Lawrence 
Welk 


LES BROWN 
Saxophone 
soloist and 
director of 
Americas 

“Band of 
Renown.” 


ae 
Orchestra. 


al Plays 14 


, different 
wr woodwinds 


‘ 
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touch and perfect response. Their 
elliptical cone-shaped nose is a de- 
sign both unique and exclusive, a 
development from the Conn Re- 
search Ask for a 
demonstration by your local Conn 
dealer today. 


Laboratories. 


CORPORA T 
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UNESCO CONFERENCE, The eighth na 
tional conference of the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO will be held in 


Boston October 23-26, 1961. Africa south 


of the Sahara is scheduled as the focus 
of the conference. Vernon McKay, mem- 
ber of the National Commission, vice 


president of the African Studies Associa- 


tion, and professor of African studies at 
the School of Advanced International 
Studies, Johns Hopkins University, 


Washington, D.C., has been appointed 
chairman of a committee to plan and 
organize the conference. Boston Univer 


SAMUEL WILSON sity will be host. 
Che First Christmas at the Piano (Gr. 1) MONTANA EDUCATORS HANDBOOK. 


The easiest arrangements for piano solo of 12 favorite carols. A cooperative project involving the Na- 
tional Education Association's Publica 

tion Division and the Montana Educator 
. Association has resulted in an experi- 
The First Christmas at the Piano mental edition of a handbook for mem 
& 2 Paveriia Coretc Arracgee Fey ? bers. The handbook is designed to serve 
pune! Wilsee the classroom needs of teachers as well 

, as to strengthen their professional or 
ganization activities at all levels. Dis 
tribution to all association members in 


-- 2 P Montana will be followed by detailed 

. iy evaluations. 
ait OK : MAJOR PURCHASE, Morse M. Preeman, 
; es Ine., recently purchased the sheet music 
: stock and fixtures from Sherman, Clay & 
Co., located in San Francisco, Oakland, 
and San Mateo. The merchandise has 
been consolidated from all three stores 


Piano Pieces for (Gr. 1) ote at 154 Sutter Street, Suite 308, San Fran 
cisco 4, California. 





SS 


(Write in student's name) 


e person ed piano boo ? sho solos ve ge yositions 

The personalized piano book—12 short solos in f finger position MUSIC ON TELEVISION. The beginning 
Either Part (Gr. 2) a of a series of 64 music lessons was begun 
7 on September 26 when the “Music 
6 duets in five finger positions—both parts at same grade leve Theater” was telecast in Maine and New 
Hampshire. The series will present two 
_ new lessons each week with two repeats 
LOUISE GARROW of each lesson. Commercial anations are 
cooperating so that all of Maine as well 
lo Begin With (Gr. 114) Ay as all of New Hampshire may have 
: access to this series for primary grades 
-2 familiar songs arranged for the young pianist An instruction outline was written by 
, ; Jan Kok, the television teacher, and made 
Rhythms for Two (Gr. 11-2) . available through the superintendents 
duets in a variety of moods, types & rhythms for the teachers of kindergarten through 
grade 3. The guide is organized so that 
it may help the classroom teacher who 
ELIZ ABETH E ROGERS has no music resource person or it may 
P help as a supplement to the work pre 

ectenests Lak tie Oh sented by the music teacher. 


\ Have vou ever?” book of 13 pieces to play & sing 


Send for Schroeder & Gunther's new complete Graded Catalogue. 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, INC. 


| West 47th Street New York 36, N. Y. 














MANUAL ARTS jUSTABLE > 
’ Are YOU looking for a aia “i 
ARTISTS AD. iia dianes String CLASS Method with: ccoel aie ir ae Gn a Gate 


educators who were responsible for the 

) a basic rhythm approach? highly successful first massed choir con- 

Piano Teachers ) foundational bowings? cert ever given in Phillips County, Colo 
) d hob talt) ba a? re 7 

sound Cee CRostats saeappens rado. Over 750 elementary children sang 


prefer the fingering and rhythm charts : 
sect.ons stressing reading? in the May 1960 concert, and received 


Artists’ Adjust forty metodies from folk song literature tiff 
Ry y &) J certificates for learning the required list 
able for its a a ™ of 12 songs provided by Colorado State 
exceptional com- THEN you are looking for College at Greeley. From left to right, 
fort, stability ‘ Earlean F. Jung, rhillips County super 
ZERBE’S STRING-ART CLASS METHOD intendent; Dorothy E. Johnson, vocal in 


and perfect 
height adjustment for VIOLIN. 82 pp., Postpaid $2.00 structor at Holyoke, Colorado; Marvin 
George, guest conductor from Colorado 


JOHN MARKERT & Co., Music Publishers State College at Greeley; and Albert 
~ Colo 


Contact your nearest mu dealer 14) West 15th Street New York ti, N.Y. Knott, vocal instructor at Haxtun, 
rado. The accompanist was Mrs. Harry 


ARTS FURNITURE CO 
WME MANUAL v une Bradford of Haxtun. 
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ionized: 


It’s like a miracle, as molecule by 
molecule the bell ofa musical instrument 
takes shape seemingly out of nothing 
but blue water. This is the way Coprion 
bells of some model Conn cornets, 
trumpets and trombones are made: 
Copper ions in an electrolytic process 
are deposited as metal with crystalline 
grain structure that parallels the bore 
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of the bell. This is why even the loudest 
notes played on an instrument with 
Coprion bell will never “‘crack”’ . . . the 
parallel crystals slide over one another 
when vibrated, instead of jamming 
together. The miracle of Coprion is 
another exclusive development from 
Conn Research Laboratories. Ask your 
Conn dealer for a demonstration. 
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MESSI 


FOR 
LIVING 


WON 
»  NewWand Lonn Ano 


+ HUGH HODGSON retired at the end of 
the summer of 1960 as head of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia music department. 
Mr. Hodgson founded the department in 
1928 and headed it until his retirement 


@ CLEMENTINE WHITE is now teaching 
harp and piano at the University of 
Florida in Gainesville. Miss White previ- 
ously taught at Stephens College, Colum 
bia, Missouri. 


@ HOWARD E. MARSH has joined the 
faculty of the music division of the State 
University College of Education, Fredo 
nia, New York. Mr. Marsh has been direc- 
MURSELL — TIPTON — LANDECK tor of music at Hastings-on-Hudson, New 
NORDHOLM — FREEBURG — WATSON a 

+ WARREN SCHIMNOWSKI has re 
cently resigned as president of the South 
Dakota Music Educators Association in 
° order to enter the insurance business. 
A complete music program for Acting president of SDMEA is Scott 


grades l through 6. Dexter of Huron, South Dakota. 

& JACK W. FRANCIS has moved from 
Bremerton, Washington to Vancouver, 
Colorful Textbooks present music British Columbia, Canada where he has 
‘ ‘ f replaced Wallace Hannah as Director of 
with universal child-appeal. Music Education in Vancouver. 


° . + RICHARD P. WELLOCK became head 

Practical Teachers’ Books provide ex- of the music department, Fairmont State 

Pe ~ . * * - . College, Fairmont, West Virginia, on 

pert guidance for enriching learning Sisteasher 1. He wes teemeste Biescter 

> -rience of Music for the Mercer County Schools, 
expe riences. Princeton, West Virginia. 


+ EDWARD C. TROUPIN, who has been 
15 RECORDS FOR EACH GRADE on the faculty at Ithaca College, Ithaca, 

New York, is now teaching violin and 
chamber music and is associate conduc- 
tor of the symphony orchestra at the 


SILVER BURDETT University of Florida in Gainesville. 
1885-1969 COMPANY faculty at Loretto Heights College, Den. 


ver, Colorado, as voice professor. Mr. 


Morristown, New Jersey Davis has been voice professor at Colo- 
rado Woman’s College for 16 years. 


Chicago San Francisco e Dallas ad Atlanta # ROBERT G. QUAYLE will teach bas 

soon and marching band technique at the 
State University College of Education, 
Fredonia, New York. He was formerly 
director of instrumental music at New 
Baltimore, Michigan and a teaching as- 
sistant at the University of Michigan 


| TEACHERS @ H. JEAN HEDLUND, former music 
MUS instructor at Kansas State College in 
Manhattan, has been appointed associate 
PLACEMENT SERVICE professor in the Music Department of 
FOR SCHOOL Northern Michigar College, Marquette, 
where he will teach double reeds and 

AND theory. 


Music Division of CHURCH @ EDWIN GERSCHEFSKI has begun his 
Educational Placements Xe new duties as head of the University of 
CHORAL GROUPS Georgia music department. Previously 
Elisabeth King, Dir. Catalog on request , Mr. Gerschefski was for 19 years on the 
4 musie faculty of Converse College in 
516 Fifth A 7 gen a South Carolina, and was 
venue dean of the Converse School of Music 
N.Y The  & Ward Co. from 1945 to 1959. He was chairman of 
NEW YORK 36, . Ue N 1 d Ohio the department of music at the Univer- 
3" "ae Reolalelelar ! sity of New Mexico for the academic 

year 1959-1960. 
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Jitterbug: 


Here’s a dance hall where not even 
the most talented jitterbugs could 
compete. The vibrations inside are so 
fast, they’re ultrasonic. And, they 
make any foreign matter accumulated 
during manufacture literally dance out 
of every tiny crevice in a completed 
musical instrument. No other method 


& 
RICHARD 
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known can clean so thoroughly and 
completely. Ultrasonic cleaning makes 
Conn horns play better, last longer. 
It’s a manufacturing innovation 
recommended by Conn Research 
Laboratories in the interest of 
all musicians. See your dealer and 
try a new Conn. 
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YES YOU, VYOUR STUDENTS, AND 
YOUR PIANOS ARE IN GOOD HANDS, WHEN YOU 
DEPEND ON A PTG TECHNICIAN FOR PIANO SERVICE 


Here is where trust and confidence really pays off... 
and here is where you build your student's trust and 
confidence in yourself, by suggesting a PTG technician 
The tender care and years of experience offered by 

Guild members form a combination you can depend upon. 

When you think of the finest in piano service, think of 
The Piano Technicians Guild. It’s the kind of service 
you will want again and again. 
“The Piano Technician’s Journal”, provides you with 
endless information about the piano industry and 


those who serve it. Read it thoroughly and make 
use of it often. 


~ Pine fy’ eee % Gu ld, In S 


112] West Drew Avenue © Houston 6, Texas 





GOOD PIANO SERVICE MEANS SATISFIED STUDENTS 














Selective Music Lists 
fon 


INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL SOLOS, 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


(Vocal ensembles not included) 


Prepared by the National Interscholastic Music 


Activities Commission, Arthur G. Harrell, Editor 
96 pp. $2.00 


Order from 


Music Educators National Conference 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








@ CALVERT BEAN has been made di- 
rector of publications for the Theodore 
Presser Company of Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania. For the past several years Mr. 
bean has taught a variety of courses in 
music theory and history at the College 
of St. Catherine and the Universities of 
Missouri and Illinois. Another important 
arpointment at Theodore Presser Com- 
pany is that of William Sandberg as sales 
manager. Mr. Sandberg is a well-known 
lecturer and conductor as well as music 
publisher. 


¢@ JOHN ZURFLUH has been named to 
succeed the late Helen Boswell as su- 
pervisor of music in Louisville (Ken- 
tucky) public schools. Mr. Zurfluh had 
been one of two assistants to Miss Bos- 
well since 1944. The other is Lillian 
Carpenter, who will continue in that 
post. Succeeding Mr. Zurfluh is Bessie 
Hand Browning, a special teacher of 
music in the “helping teacher program” 
since 1947. 


& SIGFRED MATSON, head of the music 
department at Mississippi State College 
for Women at Columbus, is the new 
editor of “Mississippi Notes.” Jay Robin- 
son of Fairmont State College, Fairmont, 
West Virginia has succeeded Earl Houts 
of West Virginia Institute of Technology 
as editor of “Notes A Tempo,” official 
publication of the West Virginia Music 
Educators Association. 


@ ARTHUR W. REARDON, assistant pro 
fessor of education at the University of 
Maine in Orono, has been named director 
of the university's audio-visual service. 
He succeeds Clarence O. Bergeson who 
has accepted a position as associate pro 
fessor of education at Pennsylvania State 
University, where he will teach courses 
in the audio-visual field. 


@ JOHN R. WHITE joined the Indiana 
University faculty in September 1961 as 
professor of music. Mr. White has been 
director of music at the University of 
Richmond in Virginia. He will replace 
Paul Nettl, internationally known musi 
cologist who retired last year, in the 
teaching of music literature courses. 


@ HERMAN GODES has been appointed 
associate professor of music at the West 
Virginia University School of Music. Mr 
Godes, a concert pianist, has just re- 
turned from a successful concert tour of 
England, Holland, Switzerland, and Scan- 
dinavia. In his new post, he will serve 
as both teacher and concert artist. 


@ ASTRID W. GUSTAFSON retired at 
the end of the 1959-1960 school year after 
i7 years with the Rockford (Illinois) pub 
lic schools. For 32 years Miss Gustafson 
was supervisor of music. She is succeeded 
by Ralph E. Hall who has been a member 
of the Rockford music staff since 1940 


* GRANT BEGLARIAN, one of the 
twelve young composers who received 
Ford Foundation grants in 1959, has 
joined the staff of the Music Department 
of Prentice-Hall, Inc. Mr. Beglarian won 
the Gershwin Award in 1958 for his com- 
position “Divertimento” which was sub- 
sequently performed by the New York 
Philharmonic. Also joining Prentice-Hall 
is Mary Beck. Now a music consultant, 
Miss Beck was formerly a music teacher 
in the public schools of Greenwich, Con 
necticut. 


< CORRECTION. A line of type was 
inadvertently dropped from an item about 
the new appointment of M. ALBERT 
BICHSEL that appeared in the Septem- 
ber-October issue of the Journal. Mr. 
Bichsel, long time professor of music at 
Valparaiso University, Indiana, is now 
professor of church music and chairman 
of the department at Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, New York. As correct- 
ly reported, Mr. Bichsel is also director 
of music at the Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School and will direct the choir 
and chorus there. 
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SOUNDS WONDERFUL! 


PLAYS ANYTHING! MOVES ANYWHERE! AND COSTS LESS! 





() >. 
THE NEW HAMMOND ( xwetce ORGAN, $895? only $25 down 


A Hammond Organ at the Jowest price in Hammond history is 
something to get excited about for its price alone. But see how 
many other things—all important to schools—the new Extravoice 
will bring you: @ the rich and beautiful tones of three keyboards 
played from a single, simple keyboard. @ the capacity to render 


Another fine 
Hammond model 
for the school, 
the Hammond 
Spinet Organ. 


Please send me: 


] Free color catalog of all 
Hammond Organs 


every type of music for instruction, for entertainment, for cere- 
monies. ® the compact, portable design that takes little space and 
lets you move the organ anywhere easily. @ the solid Hammond 
craftsmanship that will keep this organ performing faithfully 
year after year. Call your Hammond dealer for a demonstration. 


*Less Federal Excise Tax, F.O.B., Chicago; bench extra, 


Hammond Organ Company 

4230 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
SOR G eenreeeee 

School 


Address_ ——— 


Details on a free show- 
ing of color film, “The 
Science of Sound and 
Musical. Tone.” 


a 


Zone___County 





© 1960, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


music's most glorious voice 
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Peter MENNIN, Director of the PeaBopy CONSERVATORY OF Music and one of 
America’s foremost composers, recommends the use of tape recorders to music 
educators. “Tape recorders are excellent tools for checking student progress,” 
Mr. MENNIN states. “J find that the NoreELco ‘Continental’ is an exceptionally 
fine portable tape recorder with many features specifically useful to the teacher 
of music. For one thing, it reproduces sustained notes without pitch variation, 
even when it comes to instruments that are considered ‘difficult’ to record.” The 
NorELcO ‘Continental’ is a product of North American Philips Co., Inc., High 
Fidehty Products Div., Dept. 1AA-10, 230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L.I., N.Y. 
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World's Largest Supplier of 


MUSICAL SHOWS 


for amateur performance 


/ 
“° 


* Finian’s Rainbow 
* Knights of Song 


The story of Gilbert and Sullivan set to the 
best music from their famous operettas 


* Brigadoon 
° Bells Are Ringing 
* Modern adaptation of Ked Mth 


/ 
“9° 








For full information and complete 
illustrated catalog write to: 


TAMS-WITMARK 
MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 


115 WEST 45 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
MOA AAAAAAAAAAALAAAAAL 


@ MARGARETTA CAREY has been ap- 
pointed to represent music education in 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction at Harrisburg with the title 
“Advisor, Music Education.” Miss Carey 
received her Ed. D. degree at Pennsyl- 
vania State University and has been 
serving on the faculty of Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. Penn- 
sylvania music educators are happy to 
welcome Miss Carey to state-wide service 
and leadership, so seriously missed since 
the death in 1957 of M. Claude Rosen- 
berry, for many years known nationally 
as “Mr. Pennsylvania Music Education.” 


+ JOHN GRAHAM, Bourbon County 
High School, Paris, Kentucky, has been 
appointed Editor of the Blue Grass Music 
News, filling the vacancy caused by the 
death of Helen Boswell. 


+ GORDON W. BIRD is now associate 
professor in charge of band activities, 
Northern Illinois University, De Kalb. Mr. 
Bird returns to the professiqnal field 
after a number of years on the staff of 
the Monroe Company, Colfax, lowa. 


“* HARRY B. PETERS has joined the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin 
in Madison as professor of music. Since 
1949 Mr. Peters had been an associate 
professor in woodwinds and conducting 
at State University Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York, For the past nine 
summers Mr. Peters has been on the 
summer music clinic faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


* HASKELL W. HARR has been ap 
pointed director of the educational de- 
partment of the Slingerland Drum Com- 
pany. Mr. Harr, who recently retired as 
band director of School District 152, 
Harvey, Illinois, will continue as head 
of the percussion department of Vander- 
Cook College on Saturdays and during 
summer sessions. As director of the edu- 
cational department at Slingerland. Mr. 
Harr will be available to conduct per- 
cussion clinics and will maintain a 
question and answer correspondence with 
music educators, band directors, and 
students 


——> 
% JOSEPH Ww. CLOKEY, well-known le« 


turer on music and composer of choral 
works, died of a heart attack in mid 
September. He was seventy. 


@ JUNE E. BORNOR, a pioneer in the 
school orchestra field, died in early Au- 
gust. He had served in Rockford (Illinois) 
for 38 years, building the orchestra pro- 
gram from .modest beginnings to a com 
bined East-West high school orchestra of 
over 200 players. Upon his retirement in 
1956 Mr. Bornor was presented with the 
Distinguished Service Award from the 
Rockford board of education. 


“ PAUL CUNNINGHAM, Director of 
Public Affairs of the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers, 
died at his home in New York City in 
mid-August. He served as president of 
ASCAP from 1956-1959 and had been a 
member of the organization since 1921 


@ JOSEPH A. FISCHER, President of 
J. Fischer & Bro., Glen Rock, New Jersey, 
died October 6, 1960, at his home in 
Ridgewood, N.J. Mr. Fischer, who grew 
up in music publishing, was the son of 
George Fischer, whose father founded 
the firm in 1864, and who was its presi- 
dent many years. Always active in the 
Music Educators National Conference 
and in the music industry auxiliary of 
MENC, he was secretary-treasurer, vice- 
president and president of the Music Ed- 
ucation Exhibitors Association (now 
Music Industry Council), 1930-1940. From 
1927 until his death, he was a contrib- 
uting member of the MENC. 
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Your Instrument / _ \ Perfect Balance + 
+ STEREOREED , Top Performance! 


FILMED MUSEUM EXHIBIT. Two new 
films are available of the “Science of 
Sound and Musical Tone” exhibit in the 
Museum of Science and Industry, Chi- 
cago. One is an 18-frame color film strip 
with accompanying 12-page teachers’ 
manual containing text, questions for 
discussion, and suggested school activi- 
ties. A limited number of film strips are 
available to high schools outside the 
Museum area with a school system en- 
rollment of 800 or more. Send requests 
to Public Relations Department, Museum 
of Science and Industry, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

The second film, a 20-minute feature 
in full color and with full sound, is avail- 
able for any school. It describes the 
“Science of Sound and Musical Tone” 
exhibit in complete detail. Bookings for 
school showing may be made through the 
nearest Hammond Organ store, or writ- 
ing to Judd Taylor, Educational Director, 
Hammond Organ Company, 4200 W. 
Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois. 





PUBLIC KINDERGARTENS. Elementary 
Instructional Service of the National 
Education Association has published a 
ASK y 6-page folder that states the advantages 
UR DEALER of beginning school early for children 
FOR THE under 6. Single copies are free by writing 
to Elementary Instructional Service, 
HANDY 5-PACK SEE-THRU PLASTIC CARRYING CASE NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
WITH HAND-SELECTED, REED-O-METER GRADED. ington 6, D.C. 
FACTORY SEALED 
TRUE SOSTENUTO. Now available from 
STEREOREEDS Steinway & Sons is a true Sostenuto 
Pedal for verticals. Unlike the sectional 
_— ALTO it sustainers on many verticals, the Stein- 
way pedal is of the same type found on 
Steinway grands. It will operate to hold 
FRENCH AMERICAN REEDS MANUFA one single note, octave or chord indi- 
‘ UFACTURING CO., INC., MEW YORK 67, N.Y. vidually. The new pedal is an optional 
feature. 


CLARINET 


DISPLAY POSTERS. H. N. White Com- 
Mi pany offers 3 new light-hearted display 
(cy) choice posters designed to add interest to school 

2 uery New Octauos band rooms. Printed in bright colors and 

using a cartoon style, the posters depict 

NOT JU humorous situations. Free copies are 
ST ANOTHER LIST available from the H. N. White Company, 
eC ; manufacturers of King, Cleveland and 
heck immediately the numlerd thad deem dssidadde. American-Standard band _ instruments. 
Write Miss Kay White, 5225 Superior 


Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 





> a) "9 Hanukkah Candles Sellew arr 
FACT-FILLED BOOK. Schmitt, Hall & 
McCreary has again published “Music 
Directors’ Desk Book,” marking sixty 
For My Soul Thirsteth for Go« Ehret y= years of service—1901-1961. Set up on a 
My Ged, How Wonderful Thou Art = ° calendar basis, the 96-page booklet is 
Night Lies Still Slices ; filled with handy facts, addresses, sug- 
© Come Theu Seisit Divineet rt - gestions. In addition it is well-organized 
uk Gace Seah me : . . , and indexed, and provides space for 
augh , making reminder notes or adding special 
addresses. Send all correspondence and 
orders to Schmitt, Hall & McCreary 
Company, Park Avenue at Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 


& Hanukkah Song Sellew arr 
646 Rocks and Shoals Williams 
Faith-Orbit Sateren 


Are the Thought Amner-Carapetyan 
tua bit the Battle f Jerict Christy arr 
Tt Grief and Sin Remoar Williams 


There ? Christy arr 


ASK US TO SEND SAMPLE COPIES. WE WILL AT ONCE. PRACTICE DRUM SET. Rogers Drums 

is now distributing the FIPS “silent” 
practice drum sets. This is said to enable 
professional drummers or students to 
practice with the true size and feel of 
drums without the sound. The set con- 
— bass drum, snare drum and stand, 
i small and large tom-toms, cymbal holder, 
SCHMITT, HALL & McCREARY company and three cymbal mufflers, which can be 
bought singly or as a whole. For in- 
PARK AT SIXTH « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. formation write Ben Strauss, Rogers 
+ gag 740 Bolivar Road, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 
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unfair to screwdrivers! 


Artley; owners never develop into “screwdriver 
mechanics” because these are the flutes and 
piccolos that stay in adjustment...that play 
all the scale day after day. They are as untem- 
peramental as can be. Try the model of your 
choice at your Artley dealer’s, and discover 
why they are the nation’s most popular... 
and dependable! 


ONLY SCHOOL FLUTES 
AND PICCOLOS WITH 
THESE FINE FEATURES 





November-December, Nineteen Sixty 





same chair... 
same room... 
for MUSIC 


or classwork! © 
ST] 


erect pitch 
provides 
correct 
posture 
for music 


FOLDS FLAT! students 


GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS! 


. y +N am z oy 


Here's an ingenious chair that doubles for band 

practice and regular classroom activities. Quickly 

and easily stored to make the same room avail- 

embossed on able for other purposes. A distinctive CLARIN 
back conception. 


WRITE DEPT. 67TA TODAY FOR INFORMATION 
CLARIN Mfg. Co., 4640 W. Harrison, Chicago 44, Illi. 


the words 
Music Dept.” 


Build Better Choirs 


THE UPS AND DOWNS OF MUSIC Olvera-Schroth 


An appealing and logical approach to interval singing and recognition 75¢ 


VOICE BUILDER Olaf C. Christiansen 


Time tested vocalises and warm-up exercises 40¢ 


VOCAL TECHNIC Peter Tkach 


A thorough presentation of correct voice production and sight-reading 


procedure with emohasis on rhythm and pitch 
Student book 60¢. Teacher's Man. (Pa. Acc.) $1.50 


VOCAL ARTISTRY Peter Tkach 


Rhythm studies and ensemble technics with vocalises, drills and songs 





for more advanced groups 
Student book 60¢. Teacher's Man. (Pa. Acc.) $1.50 


New! 


a. i 
VISUAL SOLFEG Russel C. Nelson 


A scientific and practical method for improving sight-read ng at 
every level—grade through college $1.00 


° 


Send for approval copies of these titles! 





Neil A. Kjos Music Company Park Ridge, Illinois 








CORONET FILMS CATALOG has been 
issued for 1960-1961. The catalog con- 
tains descriptions and purchase informa- 
tion on po of nearly 950 Coronet in- 
structional films and includes a list of 
libraries from which the films may be 
rented. For further information write 
Coronet Films, Sales Department, 65 E. 
So. Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL. Each Christ- 
mas a new song is written for the teach- 
ers and children of the Trenton Public 
Schools. Each year the New Jersey Edu- 
eation Association “Review” offers its 
readers single copies of the song for 
the asking. This year members of Music 
Educators National Conference have been 
extended the same invitation. The music 
for the 1960 Christmas song was written 
by Albert W. Wassell, the words by Hugh 
R. Rogers, Lt. Col. AUS retired. To re- 
ceive a free copy of “When It’s Christ- 
mas” write Albert W. Wassell, Director 
of Music, Board of Education, 9 South 
Stockton Street, Trenton 10, New Jersey. 


RECORDS FOR THE ROAD. North 
American Philips Co., Inc., has announced 
the “Auto Mignon,” a fully automatic 
hi-fi record player especially designed 
for use in automobiles. Easily installed, 
the record player accommodates 45 RPM 
records. Special built-in shock absorbers 
have been fully tested to compensate in- 
stantly for sharp turns and rough brak- 
ing or back roads without jarring the 
stylus or affecting the record. Further 
information may be obtained by writing 
to North American Philips Company, Inc., 
High Fidelity Products Division, 230 
Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, Long Island, 
New York. 


FILMS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
Indiana University has issued the 1960 
catalog covering films for elementary 
grades and containing subject headings 
and a grade level index for 1614 films 
suitable for grades 1-6. Also issued is 
“Films for Teacher Education,” a 117- 
page catalog containing essential in- 
formation on 566 films useful in pre- 
service and in-service teacher education 
programs. For full information write 
Gene Hinton, Audio-Visual Center, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


NEW SIGNET INSTRUMENTS. Solid 
nickel silver bells are the most dis 
tinctive feature of the trumpet, cornet, 
and trombone recently announced by 
H. & A. Selmer, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana 
The new instruments are produced in 
Selmer’s Elkhart brass instrument plant 
as additions to the Signet line 


CONCERT BAND FOLIO. The Fred 
Gretsch Manufacturing Company has in 
stituted a new concert band folio which 
doubles as an educational aid to band 
directors. The compact 14 inch by 12 inch 
folio has pockets to prevent music from 
slipping out and uses no staples which 
might cut fingers or tear music sheets 
For further information write The Fred 
Gretsch Manufacturing Company, 60 
Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 


SONGS OF THE CIVIL WAR. Columbia 
University Press has recently published 
“Songs of the Civil War,” edited and 
compiled by Irwin Silber. The new 
volume contains many generally un- 
known facts about the Civil War; for 
instance, “Dixie” was originally written 
by a Northerner to be sung in a New 
York minstrel show. Along with well- 
known Civil War songs, numerous less 
familiar ones are included. 


EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT. The Satur- 
day Review, with the sponsorship of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
will carry each month a special supple- 
ment on schools and learning under the 
editorship of Paul Woodring, educational 
consultant of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education. The first of these 
supplements was published in the Sep- 
tember 17 issue of the well-known weekly 
literary magazine. 
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The Baldwin, PILNU Eo 


So strong that it can withstand twenty tons of 
string tension! So precise that it can provide a 
minutely accurate framework for the tone pro- 
ducing elements! This is the challenging function 
of the Baldwin plate. Only one material is capable 
of being worked to such intricate tolerances, yet so 
rigid that it will not yield: CAST GRAY IRON 
The entire Baldwin Grand Piano plate is cast in 
one piece, an assignment few foundries can handle! 
Yet, only a single casting can provide the unyield- 
ing strength which is so vital. After the plate is 
removed from the mold, it must be uniform in tex- 


This advertisement 


ture and totally free from shrinkage strains. It is 
chipped, ground and filled. It is thoroughly sealed 
with baked-on japan, hand rubbed to a smooth 
surface, then sprayed with gold finish and, as a 
final touch, varnished to a rich golden luster 

The growing number of concert artists who choose 
the Baldwin as their exclusive instrument for pub- 
lic performance testifies to the very real value of 
this extra effort. Play the Baldwin Grand Piano 
yourself at your Baldwin dealer’s. Feel its respon- 
sive touch. Hear the resonant beauty of its full, 
rich voice. You will share in their endorsement. 


s one of a series based on a new illustrated booklet, 


“The Story of the Baldwin Piano.’ A valuable reference for teacher 
and students, it tells how the g and piano is constructed. For your FREE 
copy, write to Dept.6 11,.The Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


BALDWIN, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON, HOWARD PIANOS - BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS 
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USE, Capitol Records has issued a new 
atalog for 1960-1961. This educational 
catalog presents recommended phon 
graph records for school use and _ in 
cludes the Angel listings as well. This 
marks the first time that =~ entire 
: Hy + 4 . catalog of Capitol and Angel has been 
Diversified Selection of Music screened for records particularly suited 
Hee ; for educational use. For further informa 
From A Distinguished Catalog tion write Capitol Records Distributing 
Corp., 1150 North Vine Street, Hollywood 
28, California. 


2 
THE MUSIC TEACHER is an old estab 
WH lished British publication that would be 
; ° of interest to music educators in this 


country. The September 1960 issue (Vol! 
ume XXXIX, No. 9) contains a most ir 
teresting article on the competitive music 
festivals in Great Britain. A year’s sub 
scription in the United States costs four 
° dollars and may be obtained from the 

° A Complete CHORAL Library publishers, Evans Bros., Ltd., Montague 
House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1] 

. Music in Education, edited by William 

ze BAND and ORCHESTRA Selections Elkin has been more recently mentioned 
in the Journal. A bi-monthly with an 

overseas subscription rate of $1.75, this 


* PIANO and ORGAN Publications periodical is published at 160 Warclow 


St., London, W.1. 


@ INSTRUMENTAL Library SNARE DRUM FILM, A 20-minute sound 
film on snare drumming is now avail 

able for rent or purchase. The 16 milli 

meter film was made under the direction 

Send for Complete CATALOG today! of Emmett R. Sarig, director, extension 
music department of the University of 

Wisconsin, and co-sponsored by the 

Slingerland and Leedy Drum Companies 

Rental is $2.50 per day; full purchase, 

$80.00. For further information write 

Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, Uni 

versity Extension, The University of 

Wisconsin, 1312 Johnson Street, Madison 


Distributors in the United States a Wiseman. 
ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION ACCORDION LITERATURE. Through 


1540 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 36. N. Y. the efforts of a special composer commis 
, sioning committee of the American Ac 

cordionists’ Association, new literature 

for the instrument is now available. 

These works are from the pens of such 

contemporary composers as Paul Creston, 

Ores ; Wallingford Riegger, Virgil Thomson, 

j KRATT as “thes Carlos Surinach, Robert Bennett, Henry 
' - Cowell, and William Grant Still. Two of 
wASTER Key MASTER KEY the 9 original accordion compositions are 
| saney full-fledged concertos, the other 7 are 


solos for unaccompanied accordion 


YS RECORDS FOR SCHOOL AND LIBRARY 


London, England 


a eee 


ICHROMATIC PITCH 


INSTRUMENT Chromatic 


Pitch Instruments 
The World's Finest 


$950 The Perfect 
2 0. Retail Companion 


MASTER SHOW WAGON. A compact new “Show 
KEY Wagon” which opens to provide an acous- 
tically balanced semi-enclosure with a 
NOTE 16-foot deep flat stage, a two level stage. 
a four step riser or a stage with end 
SELECTOR risers has been announced by Wenger 
Music Equipment Co., Owatonna, Minne 
sota. Stages range from 24 feet to 32 
feet long by 8 feet wide. Readily adapt 
988 JOHNSON PLACE + UNION. NEW JERSEY able to any type of public function re 
quiring an outdoor stage, the unit has a 
permanently attached acoustical shel! 
assuring a good quality sound projection 
—— PIANO TEACHERS ———, over a wide * Two men can set the 
Write Dept. E, for a Show Wago n a few minutes time 
FR MUSIC PACKA if f i : For travel, the zon folds into a fully 
EE MUSIC CK GE stereo te ADCS enclosed highway trailer unit with dual 
dn gp nly oy é wheels, all necessary operating lights, 
, : i © OVER 1500 DIFFERENT ALBUMS electric brukes, heavy duty hitch—to be 
Tod th ¢ iM k ° : 

a Oy ee Cenk Grek, ane © POSTPAID TO AND FROM YOUR WOME towed by automobile, truck or tractor. 
SEND FOR 5 Further information available from the 
ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS rate vot ., | stereo-parti EB) Wenger Musie Benlement Co. Box 300, 

me 2010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fic... BI1-AB Centinela Ave., Inglewood 3, Calif. Owatonna, Minnesota. 


re 
ih 
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No other trumpet 


under °350 has 


relieved pistons 


No other utudent brasses—indeed, no other brasses 
under $350—give you this extra assurance of de- 
pendable valve action! How dependable and trouble- 
free are they? Bundy pistons are relieved at top and 
bottom to reduce friction caused by students not 
pressing straight down on the keys, or by dropping, 
bumping, and rough handling. A detail? Yes, and just 
one of the many that make Bundy brasses come close 
to costly artist instruments like the Selmer in feel 
and sound. Ask your Selmer dealer to remove the 


piston from a new Bundy and show you this feature. 
Then try the action. Only careful hand-lapping of 
the pumps, costly box springs at valve tops, and alu- 
minum stems one-third the weight of regular brass 
stems can make the action that fast, that light, that 
positive! And musical qualities of the new Bundys 
are outstanding; Selmer’s own priceless acoustical 


NEW 
BUNDYS 
HAVE! 


$145 


principles form the basis for tuning, scale, and re- 
sponse that are exceptional. Your Selmer dealer has 
the new Bundy Trumpets, Cornets and Trombones. 
They’re Selmer built, student priced. See him soon. 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana, Dept. J-112 
Pleose sen:i FREE brochure detailing the many playing features 
of your new Bundy Brass instruments. | am interested in 


Nome____ 
() Trumpet 


esnceeen () Cornet 
Address (]Trombone 


OBB patietstaeentinaninn: votians () Other 


-------------4 





Elvin & 
FREEMAN 


TO SUPPLEMENT ANY 
ELEMENTARY METHOD 


Published hor 
FLUTE 
Db PICCOLO 
Bb CLARINET 
Eb ALTO CLARINET 
Bb BASS CLARINET 
OBOE 
BASSOON 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 
Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
Eb BARITONE SAXOPHONE 
Bb CORNET 
TROMBONE 
BARITONE TREBLE CLEF 
BARITONE BASS CLEF 
Eb HORN 
F HORN 
BASS (TUBA) 
DRUMS 
CONDUCTOR’S SCORE 


INSTRUMENT BOOKS 1.00 Each 
CONDUCTOR’S SCORE... 4.00 





EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY INC. 
31 West 54th Street New York 19. W. Y. 


Canada: EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 
4 Birch Avenue + Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada 
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as ODP 


All-America Chorus, The 
American Rawhide Manufacturing 
Company 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
Armstrong Company, W. T. 
Artley, Inc. 
ASCAP . ' 
Associated Music Publishers 


Baldwin Piano Company 
Bandland, Inc. , 

Big 3 Music Corporation, ‘Eee <s 
Bishop, Marceil G. 

Boosey & Hawkes . 

Boston Conservatory of Music 
Boston University 

Bruno & Son, C. .... 


Capitol Records D’stributing Corp. .. 


Carabo-Cone, Madeline 


Carnegie Institute of Technology .... 


Chicago Musical Instrument 
Company .... 
Clarin Manufacturing Company 


Collegiate Cap & Gown Company .... 
Columbia University Press ......... 
Conn Corporation .....9, 11, 13, 15, 


Converse College 
Craig, Don .... 


Dampp-Chaser, Inc. é wks 
DeMoulin Bros. & Company - 


Eastman School of Music 
Elkan-Vogel Company, Inc. . . 
Everett Piano Company... 


Fischer & Bro., J. 

Fischer, Inc., Carl 

Follett Publishing Company 

Franz Manufacturing Company 

French American Reeds 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Gemeinhardt Company, Inc., 
Ginn and Company rr 
Gretsch Mfg. Co., The Fred Ke 


Hammond Organ Company 
Harmolin, Inc. 

Har-Tee, Inc. ‘ 

Hartt College of Music 
Haynes Co., Wm. S. 
Holton & Company, Frank 


International Society for Music 
Education . 

Ireland Needlecraft 

Ithaca College 


JeN-Co Musical Products Company .. 


King Cleveland 

Kitching & Co., Inc., B. F. ‘ 
Kjos Music Company, Neil A. 
Kratt Company, William 
Krauth and Benninghofen 


Leonard Music Inc., Hal 

Lowrey Organ Company, The 
Ludwig Drum Company 

Lutton Music Personnel Service .... 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, The ... 
Manual Arts Furniture 
Markert & Co., John ee 
Marks Music Corp., Edward B 
Melody Flute ew The 
Millikin University . 
Mills Music, Inc. —— 
Monroe Company, The .... 
Moore Company, E. R. wena’ 
Morris & Co., Inc., Edwin H. ........ 
Music Education Record Corp. 
Music Educators National 

Conference 18, 72, 80, 90, 91 
Music Publishers Holding 

Corporation 
Music Teachers National 

Association, Inc. ..... .87 
Music Teachers Placement Service — 
Musical Imports, Inc. 


New England Conservatory of Music .80 
Norren Manufacturing Co., Inc. .....83 
North American Philips Co., Inc. ....20 
Northwestern University ... 


Oberlin College 
Olds & Son, F. E. .. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music 
Peery Products Company .. 
Piano Technicians Guild .... 
Pointer System, Inc. ....... 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Presser Company, Theodore 


Rayner-Dalheim Company 
Rico Products 

Robbins Music Corporation 
Rogers-Music Template ... 
Rollins Blazers, Robert .... 


Saxony Clothes 

Schirmer, Inc., G. 

Schmidt-International, Inc., Oscar ... 

Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Company . 

Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. ‘ 

Scientific Industries 

Selmer, Inc., H. & A. 

Shawnee Press, Inc. 

Silver Burdett Company ... 

Southern Music Company . 

Steinway & Sons 

Stereo-Parti 

Story & Clark Piano Company 

Strayline Products Company . 

Study Abroad, Inc. 

Summy-Birchard Publishing 
Company 

Symphony Lotto 


Tams-Witmark Music Library, Inc. . 
Temple University 
Terminal Musical Supply, Inc 


Uniforms by Ostwald ... 


Vibrator Reed Company . 
Volkwein Bros. Inc. 


Ward Company, The C. E. . 

Wenger Music Equipment Company .90 
Wexler & Company, David 
Wheelwright, Dr. D. S. ...... 

White Company, The H.N. . 

Whitford Publications, Robert 
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EYBOARD eee 
ag Ss sal bean 7 Waring’s 
j od dillon +8 
: enjoys feature pon ee 
rs ow pore concert tour. This 18 cH ae 
ae is 
on Te Waring and the Lou re v : ; ao 
a ling together. Mr. Waring has a L 
travelin me. 
at home too—by chovrce. 


THE 
LOWREY 


ORGAN 


exclusive choice of 


4th successful 1g 


AND ALL THE PENNSYLVANIANS IN 


SIEREO FESTIVAL 


60 CONCERTS FROM COAST T0 COAST 


PLAY IT YOURSELF! The very same 
Lowrey Organ featured by Fred Waring 
is now on display at your nearby Lowrey 
Organ Studio. 





DENT 
LAYING 
“256 PROFESSIONAL 
OF5>, PERFORMANCE 


4 
4, 


KY 


\ 


\ 


a 


EDUCATORS 
RECOMMEND THE 


A. FONTAINE 


CLARINET... 


Designed for professionals, priced for students ... the A. Fontaine clarinet is magnificently crafted 
of the finest genuine Grenadilla wood. There is no substitute for this superior French wood. In richness of 
woodwind tone, in unwavering clarity . . . it stands unrivaled, And A. Fontaine guarantees the Grena- 
dilla clarinet for a full year against cracking. 

For playing ease and technique development, A. Fontaine has all of the wanted features: keywork 
of cold-forged high-nickel-content nickel silver has the smooth action that encourages fluid fingering. 
Tone holes are an integral part of the body, producing clear, controlled tones in all registers. Safety bridge 
key protects against bent or broken key extensions. 

Here, then, is the professional instrument for students — the A. Fontaine clarinet, made in Paris. 
You'd expect the price to be more than $150. It isn’t — and that includes an over-sized case with solid 


brass fittings. 


GRE SCH THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO., 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 
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r WAS IN 1907 that I was asked to take charge of th 

“Public School Music” classes in Oberlin Conserva 

tory of Music, and the actual teaching of music to 
the children in the Oberlin public schools. The Con 
servatory position paid $300.00 a year; the publi 
schools, $350.00, for a total salary of $650.00 a -vear 
but that was fifty dollars more than the $600.00 a year 
received for teaching German and algebra in the Ober 
lin High School during the preceding two years. Also 
| loved music, and had elected to attend Oberlin because 
this was “a college where one could study music—if on 
wanted to—while taking a pre-medic course.” 

\fter two or three years as a pre-medic student | 
decided to give it up and become a teacher or school 
took all the courses in philosophy, 
that 


administrator, so | 
psychology, and education that were offered at 
time by the college, as well as several years of music 
theorv and ear training (under Heacox and Lehman), 
three years of organ under Andrews, 


tory under Edward Dickinson, and some work in piano 


two of music his 


and singing. I spent six years in college and upon grad 
uating in 1905, I was a pretty good all-round musician, 
although without a notion of becoming a professional 
I was sure at that time that my lifework would be in the 
a bit about beth 


from Comenius, 


field of general education, and I knew 
the past and the present of education 
Pestalozzi, and Rousseau down to John Dewey. A few 
vears later I received a master’s degree from Oberlin, 
my major being psychology (under Stetson), but my 
thesis consisting of a book called “Music Notation and 
Terminology” which was later published and is still in 
use. These personal things are mentioned because in the 
do with my latet 


end they had a great deal to ideas 


concerning both life in general and music education in 


particular 


W wen I became “Teacher of Public School Music” 


and “Supervisor of Music” in 1907 I didn’t know much 


[The author is professor emeritus of Oberlin College, Oberlin, O1 
und a past president of MENC. Mr Gehrkens has been a 
light in music education for many years and has made many significant 


guiding 


contributions to the field.] 
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about music teaching in schools, so I attended several 


s taught by such leaders as Jessie | 
Ele: yor Smith, Robert 
rapper, and oi of that generation 
in the field of ¢ 
about 


cour 


Gaynor, Foresman, Thomas 
I also read widel 
eral education, learned a good deal 
modern methods of teaching children to read 
language, and later on studied under Dewey, Kilpatrick, 
and Thorndike at Columbia University 

\ deep interest in stringed instruments prompted me 
in 1914 to persuade Director Charles Morrison to spend 
$100.00 for a dozen and these 
were used both by children in the public schools and by 
A few 
vears later wind instrument classes were introduced in 


about “violin outfits,” 


prospective music teachers in the Conservatory 


the same way, and Oberlin was one of the very first 
fact that “public 
is not to be thought of merely as singing 


schools in the country to recognize the 
s he ol MUSIC és 


do-re-mi, but as an all-round introduction of children 


} 


and music to each other in order to enrich the spiritual 


life of as many human beings as possible 


Very EARLy in my work as a teacher of school music 
it was discovered that people learn musical rhythm 
better by means of movement than through a mathe 
matical approach, so I began at once to use folk 
dancing, singing games, and especially body movements 
appropriate to the little pieces improvised on the school 
organs with which by that time all grade rooms in th: 


public schools were provided. Later on I came upon this 


same idea developed into a “system” by a great educa- 
] 


and cajcled 


until we had a Dalcroze teacher as a faculty member in 


jues-Dalcroze, so I begged 


Ss 


tor named 


the Conservatory. 
ut of all these early experiences there gradually) 
evolved the idea that music teaching in schools is a 


terribly 1unportant thing; that in order to cause music 
teaching to function more practically in human life we 
must include instrumental music as well as vocal; that 
“listening lessons” and “creative lessons” are quite as 
important as learning .o sing and play. I learned about 
creative work from Calvin Cady, who was at one time 


a teacher in the Conservatory—back in the 1890’s—but 
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\ “radical” tor conservative Oberlin, so he 
leit. After quite a struggle in Ann Arbor, New York, 
with the aid 


in establishing a private school for chil- 


ho was too 


Boston, and Chicago he finally succeeded 
of his wife 
dren in 
ind especially creative music, was the core, and all the 


“reading, writing, and arith- 


Portland, Oregon, and in this school, music, 
utilitarian subjects such as 
metic” constituted the “fringe.” | was fortunate enough 
to have the chance to spend an entire day with Mr. and 
Mrs. Cady in this school during the first semester of 
my sabbatical (1926-1927) which was devoted to 
visiting music classes in both grade and high schools all 
over the country, beginning with California, Oregon, 
and Washington on the West Coast and ending up in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New York in the East. 
[ had decided long before this that longer and better 
developed for those who expect to 
teach or supervise music in schools, and during these 


year 


courses must be 
formative years it also became apparent that if music 


touch the adolescent we must have more men 


is to 


teachers, especially in the high school 


I rue FALL of 1907 the “P.S.M.” course at Oberlin 
was two terms (two-thirds of a year) in length. There 
were fifteen students in the department—mostly “dis- 
cards” from other departments. The next year I per- 
suaded the faculty to lengthen the course to a full year, 
and after a year or two it became two years long. A 
plea for a three-year course was met with much mis- 
giving at Oberlin, and the gleeful attitude at some 

rival schools” was that “Old Gehrkens” was now tak- 
ing a step that would ruin his Music Education depart- 
ment because, “No one is going to spend three whole 
vears in merely learning to teach school music.” (This 
reminds me of the humorous news item that was printed 
in a town in Connecticut long before this. It was to the 
effect that “Brother Jepson has been employed by the 
Board of Education to go around among the schools and 
teach our children to sing ‘Mary had a little lamb’ on 

cientific principles !” 

Che effect of the three-year course, however, was 
almost immediately a twofold one: The number of stu- 
dents taking music education increased astonishingly, 
‘and the students were of far higher caliber than before. 

\ little later the origin of a four-year course will be 
explained, but at this point I want to say that when I 
retired in 1942 there were about 300 Conservatory 
students who were classed as either majors or minors 
in music education, and a degree course had been 
adopted which could theoretically be completed in four 
about half of the students took four 
and a half years—or five—to complete, partly 
because of high standards and the complexity of the 
course, but largely because of consistent emphasis on 
the idea that music teaching in schools is so important 
mly thoroughly qualified students should be ac- 


I 


vears but which 
even 


that ¢ 


cepted as teachers or supervisors of music. 


\. NEW ORGANIZATION was formed within the Music 
Educators National Conference in 1918, and this new 
group of ten was called “The Educational Council.” 
Che original idea was suggested by Charles Miller to a 


group of half a dozen men in the lobby of a hotel, and 
this writer was asked to formulate a plan for some sort 
of a permanent organization composed of older (and, 


theoretically, wiser) music educators who might be 
able to impart some of their acquired knowledge and 
wisdom to the younger people who were just entering 
this comparatively new field of activity. 

The original Educational Council was largely self- 
directed and self-organized, but we were all experi- 
enced, well-educated teachers who took their new task 
very seriously, so much so that we often met until two 
or three o’clock in the morning to thresh out policies 
or details. Two large tasks were set during the first 
year of our existence as a Council: (1) to provide a 
“standard course” for grade schools which should be 
so broad in scope that anyone might make use of it 
regardless of his “book company affiliations”; (2) to 
investigate existing courses for prospective music 
supervisors, and to make recommendations for improv- 
ing such courses. 

I seemed to be the Council member who was most 
interested in the second of these projects therefore I 
was asked to serve as chairman of a special committee 
of two “to investigate, report on, and make recom- 
mendations concerning the training of music super- 
visors.” The United States Department of Education 
was asked to make a survey of existing courses in all 
colleges in the country, and the results of this survey, 
together with the development of my own thinking, led 
to a very strong conviction that the prospective music 
educator ought to spend at least four years in college 
or conservatory before beginning his work, and that 
upon completing a well-balanced curriculum in music 
education he ought to be given a bachelor’s degree. 

There was a great deal of opposition to this idea on 
the part of several Council members. The second mem- 
ber of the special committee, because of his opposition 
to my views, refused to participate in the committee’s 
work. Therefore, the report that was brought to the 
Council after a year of study, research, and thought was 
actually my report. There was considerable discussion and 
various minor details were changed, but we finally 
agreed to recommend a four-year curriculum eventuat- 
ing in a bachelor’s degree and based on the following 
general propositions: (1) About half of the student’s 
entire time (during four years of study) to be spent in 
working at applied music, music theory and music his- 
tory, and other subjects that would insure at least 
reasonably good musicianship by the time he gradu- 
ated; (2) About a fourth of his entire time to be devoted 
to the study of teaching, the subjects to include courses 
in educational psychology, principles of teaching, 
school organization and management in the United 
States, philosophy of education, etc.; plus courses in 
music education which would include adequate oppor- 
tunities for observing children at work in actual schools, 
together with some real opportunity for practice teach- 
ing under skillful supervision ; (3) The remaining fourth 
of his time to be devoted to courses in English, speech, 
history, foreign language, or any other subject in which 
an individual student might be interested and by means 
of which he might enrich and broaden his perspective. 


I srovcut this formula to Oberlin and asked that it 
be accepted at once, and after a bitter struggle, the plan 
was finally adopted. So Oberlin was the first college in 
America to offer a really well-balanced course designed 
to prepare students for the important work of teaching 
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music to children in schools, Other colleges and con- 
servatories followed the example. The plan was later 
changed slightly by the newly-born National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, but the original plan came 
from the Educational Council, and the general idea that 
the prospective music educator must study (1) music, 
(2) education, and (3) other subjects than music, is 
now firmly entrenched in all colleges and music schools 
throughout the country. 

In applying the formula at Oberlin four things were 
kept in mind: (1) The prospective music educator must 
become at least a reasonably good musician even 
though he need not be a brilliant performer; (2) He 
must know a good deal about public school organiza- 
tion in the United States, about the psychology of 
including adolescents, about music-education 
and above all he must have had 


children 
methods and materials ; 
enough actual experience with children so that he could 
enter upon his work of mediating music to them with 
confidence ; (3) He should know quite a bit about several 
fields entirely outside of his specialty, and of course he 
should have had work in English composition, English 
literature, and speech; (4) In the course of preparing 
himself in these various ways he should have become 
a friendly, broad-minded, thoughtful person who likes 
children, recognizes the importance of universal educa- 
tion in a democracy, and who thinks of teaching as a 
high privilege rather than merely a means of making a 


living. 

It is difficult to set down just how these objectives 
were approached (and in a large majority of cases 
achieved) because many of the things that were done 
were so personal. I felt from the beginning that each 


student is different, that he has ambitions, cravings, 
strong desires, and probably weaknesses that constitute 
an entirely different combination in his particular case 
than has ever before existed in any other individual. 
But in general this is what was done in each of the four 
sic First Year 

D urine the freshman year the emphasis was on music 

both applied and theoretical. But there was also a stiff 
course in English composition (music teachers must be 
able to write clear, correct English), and a year’s work 
in physical education and eurythmics. During this year 
the music education freshmen were required to take a 
well-developed course in the terminology of music, and 
here they learned—most of them—to get to an eight- 
o’clock class on time, and to write clear, accurate, suc- 
cinct definitions of hundreds of musical terms. A music 
dictionary was used at first, but after a year or two | 
wrote a book for this course 

In the second semester these freshmen were taught 
to conduct either a choral or an instrumental group. 
[here were often as many as a hundred in the class, so 
some of the time they sang as a chorus, but at other 
times (and especially after Arthur Williams developed 
his fine instrumental music education about 
thirty or forty played as an “orchestra” at some of the 
classes. So each member of the class had many experi- 
erices in conducting both a chorus and an orchestra. In 
this way our freshmen came to know the conventional 
beats and other signals as used by conductors all over 
the world, but—and far more important—they learned 
that in order to stand before a group of singers or 


course ) 
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THE NAMES OF TWO AUTHORS whose articles 
are in this issue have a special connotation which 
merits mention. Karl Gehrkens, whose significant 
contribution is under your eyes, and Max Krone, 
whose article is on page 48, were both members of the 
MENC Executive Committee which was charged 
with responsibility for the affairs of the organiza- 
tion when the MENC business and publication office 
was established in 1930—a development which Mr. 
Gehrkens had long advocated. And here they are, 
by the coincidence of Editorial Board selection of two 
articles independently contributed, in the same issue 
of the Journal—nearly a third of a century later. 


Younger members of the organization may well 
give thought to what readily can be drawn from the 
illustration of enduring professional loyalty. 


For the record: Max Krone was MENC second 
vice-president, 1930-1932. Mr. Gehrkens, much the 
senior, was a member-at-large of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 1930-1934. Previously he had been treasurer, 
then president; held various other posts. His first 
“Conference”: 1910. 











players and “look them in the eye” the conductor must 
know his music—he must “have the score in his head, 
rather than his head in the as Weingartner 
humorously put it. 

This freshman year was not easy, for the student 
practiced applied music some four or five hours a day, 
he went regularly to his classes in English, theory, 
terminology, and eurythmics; and in the evening he 
studied hard at his desk. But on the whole our freshmen 
in those days were happy in their work and well- 
adjusted in their personal and social lives. (Hard work 
if the pressure is not so great 


score, 


is an excellent stabilizer 
that too much fear is generated. ) 


Second Year 


Iw us second year the sophomore continued most of 
his first-year activities: (1) applied music, with about 
four hours of daily practice; (2) music theory and 
sometimes music history as well; (3) an advanced 
course in solfeggio in place of terminology, and one in 
“gerade school music” during the second semester—this 
latter in preparation for the student teaching that would 
probably follow in the junior and senior years. If an 
individual student was sufficiently advanced he played 
or sang in the students’ recitals, but if not, then this 
appearance as a soloist was postponed until the next 
year. Of course, every student was expected to play 
or sing in some ensemble group, and many of them did 
both. English literature replaced English composition, 
and many students elected a second year of eurythmics. 

Toward the end of the sophomore year came the 
“musicianship test”—a device invented for the three- 
fold purpose of assisting the Music Education staff to 
advise each individual student more intelligently as to 
his program of studies for the next two .years; of 
weeding out the few who were entirely incompetent or 
who were just not interested; and of persuading those 
who were not far enough advanced in music to plan 
to study for more than the usual four years. At this 
“musicianship test” each student made a fifteen- or 
twenty-minute appearance before the entire Music Edu- 
cation staff, singing or playing (or both) a prepared 
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playing (or both) some musi 


mber or t singing or 
it he had never before seen; improvising an accom 
» a simple melody that he did not know; and 
ng anvthing else he wanted to do in order to per 
had become a fairly good musician, 
a friendly, well self-controlled 


ho might be trusted to teach (under supervision) our 


hat he 
adjusted, person 
in the Oberlin public schools 
the test, and this 

rely that they might hope during two more years ot 
ard work to preps 

the extremely important, complex, and difficult task 


recious childret 


\lost students “passed” meant 


ire themselves reasonably adequately 


children through music in the public 
nited States. The small number who 
advised kindly 


told to count on at 


educating 


to choose some other 


were least three 
were denied 
loing student teaching in the 


the entire musician 


study. In this case they 
follow 
ed to take 

t spring 
ho took the test were passed on con 
additional work in some specified 
and a surprisingly large number 
iwerly, often volunteered of thei 
school for another semester 


of the academic requirements 


some other campus so as to 


at Oberlin 


Third Year 
was ce 


both 


vears the student's time 
to the study of musk 


But in his third year the em 


© preparation for teaching 
applied music and 
if he so desired 


if he had 


ne kind of 
music theory 
work in music history 
But the really important change 
daily student teaching under the 


supervision of a critic teacher; and 


he began to study peopk and espe 
school environment 
ster he began this process by taking 
psychology, including adoles 
semester the em 
once and the 
things about the philosophy back 


in the second 
more, student 
1 democracy, about school organ- 
the United States, and 


fundamental principles of teaching 


istration in 


or less to all subjects, including music 


il ipply 
ut not 


especia emphasizing music teaching above 
her subject 
In both semesters the work was closely tied in with 
student's practice teaching, and as he went through 
vear he became more and more adept in handling 
children, 
dividual differences, in treating each child in the class 
as an individual rather than merely teaching the entire 
a group. Usually all this had the effect of ex 
hilarating the student teacher, and in many cases the 
practice teaching stirred the student teacher to the point 
where he worked still harder to become a practical 
teacher and a friendly, broadminded, tolerant person. 
So the student often decided that he liked teaching and 
This is an 


in recognizing and adapting himself to in- 


Ciass as 


that he wanted to make a real success of it 
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exceedingly important point to arrive at; if more teach 


ers were “eager” fewer children would be “bored.” 


Fourth Year 


[\ rue fourth year the student usually carried at least 
one academic course (often two), and frequently the 
course in speech had a great influence upon him so far 
as poise and personality development were concerned. 
He also saw to it that by graduation time he would have 
completed a minor in some academic subject because 
his adviser had informed him that the music-education 
graduate has a better chance of securing a good posi- 
tion if he can teach at least one other subject besides 
music 

During this fourth year the student continued to do 
student teaching, trying to become acquainted with as 
many age groups as possible. He took courses that 
prepared him specifically for teaching music in junior 
and senior high schools. He was advised to continue 
at least one applied music subject so that the pro 
spective teacher might not get out of touch with the 
subject that he expected to teach because he became so 
engrossed in the process of learning to teach it 

\s graduation time drew nearer and 
students became so eager to try their wings independ- 
a critic teacher that it was actually hard to 
them; and when they finally graduated and 
were elected to a position (most of them in a village or 
very small city—which I think is an excellent place to 
begin because there the teacher has so many different 


nearer many 
ently of 
restrain 


kinds of teaching to do that he has a chance to decide 
which phase he likes best) a large proportion of out 
graduates were actually impatient for fall to come so 
that they might begin their work as music teachers or 
entered upon their 
most 


supervisors. In other words, they 


teaching eagerly. Such eagerness is perhaps the 
important single ingredient in the development of a 
careless, thoughtless adolescent into a well-poised, in 
telligent, capable, practical teacher of music who will 
be able to take thousands of children by the hand and 
lead them—always in friendly fashion, but sometimes 


very firmly—toward and up those paths that lead to 
what is called music appreciation, and thus help a large 
proportion of these children to respond more eagerly 
and more fully to an art which has the potential power 
to make life both more tolerable and more deeply 


satisfying to the millions of “common people” rather 
than merely to the few highly gifted ones. 

Between 1930 and 1940 special curricula were set up 
for students who wished to teach only instrumental music 
or only vocal music. But these curricula followed the 
basic philosophy of the “General Course” so it is not 
necessary to go into the details here. I might add that 
it is not my intention to recommend that all music schools 
follow the exact details of the Oberlin plan. I merely 
insist that our general principles should be regarded as 
fundamental in setting up any course designed to pre- 
pare students for teaching music in schools, the details 
of course depending to a large extent on local conditions 


[ne pont to emphasize in closing this story is that 
the Oberlin scheme worked in a very high percentage of 
cases. Most of our graduates were happy and successful 
in their work, and graduates in Music Education who had 
received their preparation at Oberlin were always in 
great demand. é 
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The Challenge of the Conant Report 


to Music Education 


HUGO D. MARPLE 


Chairman, Music Department 
Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point 


CADEMIC subjects in the high schools of the United 

States will continue to increase in importance. 

This stature will be due in part to the after- 
math of the Sputnik, to the efforts of some to train more 
thoroughly those ever increasing numbers of students 
who might continue their education at college, and in 
part to the efforts of those administrators, teachers, and 
local citizens who accept most seriously the statements 
of the Conant Report.? 

If the 
trend and the 
be knowledgeable of the position that he can rightfully 
take in wish to im 
prove the secondary education in our country 


understand this 
for his field, he must 


music teacher is to growing 


significance it has 


these matters and aid those who 


Many music teachers in the past months have spoken 
to me 


their s¢ hools where 


with sincerity concerning the music program in 
and administrators 
that the schools 
need to improve their quality in this coming decade. Many 

stated that they solic 
their proper emphasis, but at the 
feel under compulsion to defend the 


citizens, teachers, 


ill have become more aware than ever 


music teachers have wish the 
receive 
they 


music program and possibly their own jobs against in- 


subjects to 
Same time 
that could develop from this emphasis. In each 
I have asked if they had read the Conant Report 
At the 1960 


surprising 


roads 
case 

and in most cases the answer was negative 
MEN( Atlantic City, it 
to find that so many with whom I spoke had not read this 
that so 
quality of education in our secondary schools 


convention in Was 


report ably states the position for increased 


Pernars it would be wise to review the main ideas 
of the report in regard to their influence on the music 
program to assure music teachers of an understanding 
position in this matter 

At least five major points seem to me to 


stand out 


in this consideration 


Size of School 
Mr. Conant comes to the conclusion that high schools 


in our country should not have a graduating class of 


A First 


James Bryant, The American High School Today 
Com- 


Interested Citizens. New York: McGraw-Hill Bo 


'Conant, 
Report to 


pany, 1959 
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than 100 students. He easons fot 
this, but most often he argues that this is a minimum size 
that will function at a respectable cost and still enable the 
student to receive the work needed for a 
rounded education in a comprehensive school. 

In a school graduating about 100 students in the senio1 


less gives various 


course well 


class, the over-all attendance would be about 600 stu 
With 


able 


dents if the high school were a four-year school 
six hundred students, the music teacher would be 
to calculate that about one-tenth of these students might 
be interested and able to be in the band, about one tenth 
or 60 would be in the choir, and there would: be about 
30 students that would be in a string program. In mak- 
ing these calculations I am attempting here to set mini 
mums since this is in keeping with the minimums set by 
the report 

Many teachers, | 
high schools of less than 100 seniors are somewhat fear 


musk believe, who teach music in 
ful they would be without employment if their school 
were to consolidate with another so that this size could 
be achieved. It is true that there may not be need for 
two high school band directors, but on the other hand, | 
know that there would be need for a greater number of 
music teachers than now. A school of this size will be in 
need of a certain number of teachers for the program and 
it will be at least in the proportion of three teachers for 
our 600 minimum students. In fact, with this proposal 
string, 
seldon 


it would be feasible to employ three persons 
vocal, and wind instrument which 
has been possible in the smaller high schools. This would 
certainly appeal to a small school faculty member who 
now is working with a high school band, training the 


instructors 


feeder program, and trying to teach in the elementary 
school once or twice a week as well as the junior high. In 
consolidations that I have seen executed, the administra 
tions have been seeking an additional music teacher with 
in two years of the date of unification. 

The number of music teachers affected by 
change in the size of school can best be understood when 
one realizes that 70% of the high schools in our country 
do not graduate 100 seniors per year. According to the 
report (p. 80) there are approximately four thousand 
high schools in our country of adequate size while about 


such a 


17,000 are small high schools 
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Number of Periods in a Day 

On this point we come close to the crux of the prob 
lem as many high school music teachers see it. Many 
times the student a music teacher desires or so badly 
needs in his ensemble, is the boy or girl who has enough 
intelligence to be considered a superior student. This 
superior student has been convinced that a college edu- 
cation is desirable and is trying to prepare himself for 
the opportunity by taking an extra subject or two dur 
ing the last two years of high school. In a six-period 
day, the student will be taking an academic course, and 
will of necessity be missing a music ensemble. Mr 
Conant’s answer to this is that with a seven- or eight 
period day, the student will be able to do both of these 

Mr. Conant states (p. 27) that “if a school is or 
ganized with a sufficient number of periods in a day, 
there is no difficulty in having the programs of the 
academically talented include as many as four years of 
art, music, and other electives, as well as five subjects 
with homework in each of the four years.” 

It was found that in schools where boys and girls 
did not elect music and art in significant percentages. 
these were the schools that most often were administered 
with a six-period day 

\s a footnote to this problem one should be aware 
of the final part of the recommendation carried on page 
65 of the report in this regard. After stating the case 
for the seven- and eight-period day, Mr. Conant laments 
that so often the academically talented student is forced 
to eliminate music or art from his curriculum which the 
student so critically needs. In other words, not only is 
Mr. Conant concerned generally about students not being 
able to elect music, but in the case of the academically 
student, he should have this opportunity all 

This, it seems, is where our high schools too 
failing at the present time 


superior 
the more 
otten are 


Counseling 

\ strong case is made for counseling the student and 
helping him to understand himself and his obligation to 
himself to elect courses that will enable him to be the 
better educated. This, although it is not mentioned, should 
include counseling in music. The student who has suffi- 
cient talent in this area should be guided to take every 
advantage of this talent, even though in earlier years 
the student has not been placed in a position to begin an 
instrument or sing in an ensemble. Many students who 
have better than average musical talent, for one reason 
or another, are not involved in these obvious musical 
efforts. Good counseling, coupled with an eight-period 
day, would do much for the furthering of music in our 
schools 

Curriculum 

One of the most salient points of the entire report 
revolves about the patterns of the curriculum. Given the 
eight-period day, and given the counseling, and given the 
minimum of 600 students in our school, what then should 
they study? The basic requirements for the high school 
student should he 


English 4 units 
Social Studies 3 units* 
Science and Mathematics 2 units 


Total 9 units 
The remainder of the curriculum should be given to 
electives that have been worked out with the counselors 


in selecting a program that will most effectively adapt 
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itself to the needs of each student. Each student in the 
high school should be urged to select art and music in 
their elective programs (p. 48). In other words, if this 
idea were followed, the music department might look 
to servicing 50 percent or more of the student body in 
one class or another. 

Academically superior students should make elections 
that would give them the following type of program 
units 
units 
units 


units 
units 


Mathematics 

Foreign language (one language) 
Science 

English 


Social studies 


Total 18 units 


If the seven- or eight-period day is adhered to, aca 
demically talented students would be encouraged and 
would be able to take at least one course per year such as 
art or music that “does not require homework.” 

When this last phrase has been discussed with music 
teachers they are often ready to defend music as a course 
that does require homework. They are not particularly 
ready to have a student in the instrumental program who 
will not practice away from school. This is a worthy senti 
ment, yet | think that it violates the intent of Mr. 
Conant’s statement, for here he was writing of academic 
content courses as compared to applied courses. 

We will have to be ready to admit that too often 
what we hope is a practice period at home, often becomes 
a blowing or bowing session, and that good warm-ups 
and technical drill under the supervision of the music 
teacher are really the basis of progress in our applied 
music programs in high school. We have seen, too often 
perhaps, the academically talented student who has prac 
ticed diligently in elementary school, and, upon finding 
himself capable of taking a respected place in the high 
school ensembles, does little to improve his skill during 
his last two or three years in high school. Again, how 
many of our high school choir students really practice 
vocal preparations away from school ? 

As if to defend himself, Mr. Conant was quick to 
point out that when he was speaking of non-homework 
courses in music he was not referring to courses such 
as theory and composition. These he recognized as aca 
demic courses. In fact, he suggested that students who 
could qualify be given an opportunity to study in these 
areas, and it could be possible to include courses such 
as these along with a minimal program instead of a sec 
ond foreign language. Here we have a brave statement 
that should encourage many of us to promote these aca 
demic music courses in our schools. 

These courses need not be considered only as prepara 
tion for students who would be going to college to study 
music. These courses should give the student who has 
talent and interest in music an opportunity to study 
in this field whether he has intent to make a career of 
music or not. We as music teachers should advise stu 
dents that if they have the slightest desire for a college 

Centinued on page 96 


*Administrators and teachers expressed dissatisfaction with courses 
in world history and would not subscribe to four units of social studies 
because of doubts as to what should be taught 

Another problem is that many of the courses offered in our high 
schools are not sequence courses. Too often a student is given a 
course in general mathematics when he could begin algebra or a 
foreign language. Time spent in “social studies’ could be better spent 
in a history class or economics class. Many general science classes 
might better be changed for biology 
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new publications 


CANDIDE OVERTURE — Leonard Bernstein. Arranged by Walter Beeler 


At a concert by the Ithaca College Concert Band during the 1960 Atlantic City MENC convention, 
Walter Beeler conducted the first performance of his arrangement of this brilliant overture. It 
was an immediate hit with the audience and has since become a best seller all over the country. 


Full Band with Full and Cond. Scores $8.00 * Symphonic Band with Full and Cond. Scores $12.00 
Full Score $3.50 * Condensed Score $1.50 « Extra Parts, each $.80 


GYPSY BARON SUITE — Johann Strauss. Arranged by Walter Beeler 
1. Waltz Medley 2. Who Married Us? 3. Allegretto 4. March Medley 


The music of the GYPSY BARON has always been considered a brilliant, sparkling, witty, master- 
ful score. If the work has never achieved the stage success of the popular DIE FLEDERMAUS by 
the same composer, it was only because the story is more old-fashioned. In this suite, some of the 
immortal Strauss melodies have been arranged for the modern American band by Walter Beeler. 


Full Band with Cond. Score $8.00 * Symphonic Band with Cond. Score $12.00 
Condensed Score $2.00 « Extra Parts, each $.80 


THE WAYFARER — Leo R. Green 1. The Journey 2. The Castle 3. The City 


This suite for band depicts a musical journey. The music describes a visitor to a strange, foreign 

land, who, after his initial journey (first movement) sights a romantic castle (second movement) 

and, at last, arrives at a teeming city (third movement). 

Full Band with Full and Cond. Scores $8.00 * Symphonic Band with Full and Cond. Scores $12.00 
Full Score $3.00 * Condensed Score $1.50 + Extra Parts, each $.80 


Recent Very Successful Band Publications 


ALL IN THE APRIL EVENING — Roberton. Arranged by Walter Beeler 


Full Band $8.00 + Symphonic Band $12.00 + Full Score $2.50 * Condensed Score $1.50 
Extra Parts, each $.80 


CAPRIOL SUITE — Peter Warlock. Arranged by Walter Beeler 
Full Band $12.00 + Symphonic Band $17.00 « Full Score $5.00 * Condensed Score $1.50 
Extra Parts, each $.50 


SLUMBERLAND — Fred Kepner 
Full Band $6.00 * Symphonic Band $9.00 » Condensed Score $1.50 + Extra Parts, each $.60 


A MEDIEVAL TOURNAMENT — Fred Kepner 
Full Band $6.00 * Symphonic Band $9.00 + Condensed Score $1.50 + Extra Parts, each $.60 


Sample conductor's scores available to educators on request for any of the above numbers. Address Educational Dept. 





A New Easy Method for Class or Individual Instruction 
‘““PLAY AWAY’’ by WALTER BEELER 


For the young beginner— each page a tune— each page a complete lesson. 
Published in four books — each, only $1.00 
I—For TRUMPET - CORNET ili—For E>, BB) TUBAS 
ii—For TROMBONE - BARITONE IV—For FRENCH HORN, MELLOPHONE or 
E, ALTO HORN 


Sample copies available to educators. Address Educational Dept. 


G. SCHIRMER 609 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 


Los Angeles: 700 West 7th St. 
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' A CANDIED ONE...Full of the nutrition of 
P| ’ \ learning with a sugar coating of games and 
aytime dances. You'll recognize Gladys Pitcher’s un- 

' erring hand in this imaginative collection that 


turns song time into play time. And in addition 


in 
Song to the games and dances there's Labanotation, 


a new and unusual dance notation that teaches 
your pupils a new language—that of the dance. 
Colorful, abundant illustrations; cloth bound for 


hard wear. 


A ROME BEAUTY for the breath-takingly beau- 
tiful art-work is accompanied with equally lovely 
songs. Here is a shared experience between 
adult and child depicting the joys and sorrows of 
childhood ...a perfect blending of art, music and 
lyrics. John Cacavas composed the unforgettable 
songs that musically translate the lives of city 


children for all children. 


PIPPINS ALL...7 full-of-fun choral numbers 
that are sure to provide your next concert with 
that necessary zing that means success. Read the 
titles and see why your elementary chorus will 
surpass itself from sheer exuberance—Dance of 
the Wooden Shoes, Cowboy Jones, Eagle Feather, 
Give Me A Band, | Want to Play the Glockenspiel, 


Numbers Pecosita. 


See them at your dealer 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
[mi] DEPT. H 
619 W. 54th ST. ©° NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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The Role of the Fine Arts 


In the Preparation of ‘Teachers 


ROBERT W. HOUSE 


HE VERY FACT that the educative role of the fine 
arts needs definition and defense points up the 
severe stresses being undergone in educational cir 
It was not always so. The Greeks, whom we admire 


took a much more positive attitude toward the 


cles 
so much, 
arts than we, but of course, they lived during the infancy 


of the other disciplines. In our time we form a tremen 


dously complex society, faced with a series of crucial 


problems our with the great 


icquaintance 
in the 


requiring 
mass of accumulated knowledge sciences and social 
studies 


At the 


ever before of drudgery and the struggle for necessities 


same time, however, our lives are freer than 


Che masses now have sufficient time and money to fulfill 


aesthetic Furthermore, we now 


wide dissemination of the products of art 


much of their capacity 


have tools for 


Via recordings, motion pictures, improved printing proc 


esses, radio, and television. In these circumstances, 


ers, and 


through them the schools, exercise the 


per influence on our yout! 


[hose most qualified to shed light on 


| }] 
robien 
' i ' 
1 
i 


painting, sculpture an 1 


this 
we who work and teach in music, 
no means united 


And 


re one in spirit and purpose, there is little 


cratts, drama, and allied areas are by 


swer. As artists, we prize individuality 


In our al 
irts 


while out 


mutual understanding of the respective practice o1 


niques. As a musician, I confess little knowledge or skill 
in the 
in these other fields are generally as ignorant of the com 


actor's or painter's art, and I know my colleagues 


plexities of mine 

Yet I 
for I claim 
problems of the plastic 
wbility to dt 


believe this is not a serious misfortune after all. 


some understanding and sympathy with the 


and theatrical arts, plus an interest 


in and thé scrueminate among their products 


he ead t the d 


departme 
of the 


Symphony. He is the 


(The author t t nt of music at 
of Minnesota in Duluth, director 
neipal cellist of the Duluth 


Music Education 


university orchestt 
immediate 
Council and 


un of the Research 


irles Leonhard) of the recent book, Foundations a: 
y 


iucation.] 
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It is enough to sustain me as a human being and to main 
tain a healthy approach in these non-musical fields with 
my own students. If we could be sure that educators at 
large possessed this much artistic background we would 


have fewer problems 
The Fine Arts in the Curriculum 
Dun 
vithin the 


knowledge or a practice which exists as an integral part 
the essential com- 


BASES upon which any subject claims a place 
school curriculum are (1) that it is a field of 


existence, and (2) that 
likely to be acquired through ordinary 
It is by these criteria that we recog 


of ordinary 
petence 1s not 
social intercourse 
nize the need for instruction in reading and writing, 
arithmetic, history, civics, and the sciences, and by which 
we may question the utility of courses in driver training 
\nd the same yardstick certainly supports 
the need for arts in the curriculum. Understanding 


and taste would quickly degenerate if left entirely to the 


and shorthand 


rine 


mercy of parents, church and civic groups, and the com- 
mercial interests. We would quickly descend into a dark 
ue in the arts 

Unfortunately, however, the public schools have tended 
to concentrate upon producing practitioners of the arts 
While singing, playing, acting, and drawing are fine ways 
to /earn, these skills are not the primary goals of instruc 
tion in the schools. Ordinary citizens can get along very 
well with a modicum of artistic proficiency, and so stu 
dents and colleagues rightly suspect our intentions 

One may also be critical of the frequent appearance of 
Where 
success is measured by the size and applause of audiences, 
ratings of ju the half-time 
there is little understanding of the pur 


the fine arts in the role of public entertainment 


1 
| 


the lges, and comments on 
football shows, 
s of schooling 
What the 
grounding in musical, dramatic, and artistic values. They 
need knowledge, attitudes, and skills enabling them to 
participate constructively in the aesthetic realm of per- 
Such graduates will attend and 


i 


graduates of our high schools need is a 


sonal and community life 


gt 
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pate in local concerts, theatrical presentations, and 

showings; they will decorate their homes with 
and discriminate among the products of the tele 
creativity and originality will be important 


taste 
vision stuclio ; 
in their way of life 
[t is not our purpose here to spell out educational ob 
jectives in further detail, but to indicate that this 
mission has a three-fold approach in teacher education 
(1) Measures to ensure that all teachers meet the speci 


fications just outlined, so they may teach by example and 


any 


take a cooperative attitude in our endeavor 

(2) Development of basic teaching skills in the fine 
arts among the force of classroom teachers who are en 
trusted with the beginning level of instruction 

(3) Recruitment and training-in-depth of specialists 
in each field of the fine arts who are dedicated to the true 
values of their art 

We will attempt to deal with each of these aspects in 
turn, and to outline how the job may be handled. 


The Artistic Development of Teachers-at-large 


Teacner EDUCATION programs commonly include a 
minimum requirement of a course or two in music or 
In the terms in which we have been speak 

ing, and speaking now very bluntly, universal require 
ment of these courses is difficult to justify, although | 
concede the utility in filling our classes and in giving 
some exposure to the arts to those who somehow man 
aged to escape us up to that point. But such a requirement 


botl 


art ofr 


is as pointless as the one demanding the same freshman 


English course for the near-illiterate and the promising 


young writer 

Neither is it much help to stipulate a certain numbet 
of credits to be chosen among the arts; the student nor 
mally elects the one he likes best and needs least. 

We realize that these statements constitute an attack 
upon the usual arrangements in general education, but we 
could at least preserve a legitimate stand on general edu 
cation in the fine arts 

Che principle upon which general education must stand 

the development of basic concepts and skills in the 
fundamental branches of knowledge—and particularly in 
the individual student is found most lacking 


How can we do this without an adequate and honest sys 


those where 
a 2 g and advisement? Particular he fine 
el yt testing and advisement articulariy, in the fine 


arts, we wish to discover those future teachers who have 


t low re 
who exhibit little or no understanding of them 
ily them with the type of instruction which they 
This take 
or two, or three before we can determine success 
but at 
relinquish our demands upon those who do prove to have 


gard for music, or drama, or the plastic arts, and 
and then 


to sup 
“t 


one 


| 
must have missed along the line 


may 
ourse, 
or failure; the same time we can well afford to 
an adequate background in the arts 

Full scale development of this idea must await a more 
exible attitude toward the curriculum within the colleges 
and universities. Meanwhile, we could take steps to make 
our general introductory courses in each field more serv 
iceable. Using music again as an example, these courses 
called “Introduction to Music” or “Music Appreciation” 
are really supposed to be general music courses 
tension of the work in the elementary and secondary 
\ program of testing and consultation might well 
be carried out during the opening phases of instruction, 


an ex 
schools 
followed by resectioning into more specifically remedial 
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work in music reading, listening, and so on. Certaiy stu- 
dents might be advised to add piano, or to substitute par- 
ticipation in the band or chorus, or to waive the course 
altogether. Whatever we do we must avoid pouring all 
the students through the same funnel. 

More important than the mechanics of such a process, 
however, is the actual conduct of instruction. The natural 
tendency to build a logical structure of knowledge and 
skill “from the ground up” should be resisted in favor of 
beginning with larger artistic problems and concepts 
within which technical detail will gradually evolve. That 
is to say, a notion of music’s form and function should be 
acquired before the student is asked to master the key 
signatures or trace the chronological facts of musical 
history. In essence, we are trying to orient and initiate 
the student in the arts. 


Development of the Classroom Teacher 


Ecementary classroom teachers constitute a special 
factor in teacher education. The pendulum has swung 
back and forth between those who advocate special teach- 
ers of the arts and those who favor the “self-contained 
classroom.” It seems pretty well agreed today that the 
classroom teacher can do the better job if she possesses 
the necessary ability; conditions still vary widely, but in 
music at least there is an observable tendency to move in 
that direction. This is particularly true in the lower 
grades. In recognition of this fact, those preparing for 
this career are usually required or advised to take the 
appropriate methods courses. 

It has been my observation, however, that many of 
these students cannot read music and some are non 
singers, unable to carry a tune. Much less do these have 
a healthy attitude toward music and certainly they can 
have no intention of teaching music. I have a notion that 
the same situation obtains in the other arts. Manifestly, 
our plans for the artistic background of these people hav« 
miscarried. 

\ more flexible general program, as outlined in the 
previous section, should go far in remedying the situation. 
Some procedure should be adopted, however, for screen 
ing out those who yet fail to attain ordinary proficiency 
in each of the arts. Frankly, I do not believe these people 
should be allowed to teach in the elementary school, any 
more than we would allow illiterates to do so 

Assuming a reasonable standard of knowledge and 
skill in the arts on the part of the remainder, efficient 
methods courses should complete the training. But these 
are often taught on a superficial basis, with a survey of 
materials and a hodgepodge of teaching devices. What 
do we want to accomplish in a methods course? Simply, 
the future teacher is shown how to apply his artistry in 
developing the artistry of his pupils. He must be given 
deliberate mractice in diagnosing the needs of children, 
selecting materials, planning instruction, and evaluating 
results. He does this experimentally—not in cut-and- 
dried fashion. He does this actively—not passively. Then 
he proceeds to try his wings in the classroom, aided by 
informal critiques with his supervisor. 


Education of Fine Arts Majors 


Pe tHirp TASK is to ensure the adequate recruitment 
and preparation of true specialists who will teach those 
phases of art which cannot be taught by generalists. 
These include instrumental technique, band, orchestra, 
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THE INSTRUMENT 
DOES 
MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE ! 


Robert O’Brien writes: “Both physically and intel- 
lectually, learning to play a musical instrument is one 
of childhood’s most challenging experiences. For this 
reason a beginner needs all the help he can get — 
from his instrument as well as his teacher. An instru- 
ment that is properly made, well-in-tune and easy to 
play minimizes the mechanical barrier that necessarily 
exists between the budding musician and the music 
he seeks to produce. 

‘When called upon to recommend an instrument, 
choose only from those makes with an established 
reputation for musical and mechanical excellence in 
each specialized field. Let's give our youngsters every 
possible opportunity for success in music — the instru- 
ment does make a difference.” 





Robert O'Brien is president of the National Catholic Bandmasters 
Association and director of Notre Dame University bands 


W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
8g d Band Directors: Ask your dealer to put you on his mailing 
Makers of the Complete Range of Open Pipe Voices list to receive copies of Armstrong's magazine Flute Forum — a 


—C Concert, Eb Soprano and G Alto Flutes. Pi los publication devoted entirely to the interests of players and 
. ; teachers of the flute. 
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Mme. Rosina Lhevinne in her studio at the Juilliard School in New York, 
with the pupi! she helped achieve brilliant success, world-famous Van 
Cliburn. Mme. Lhevinne has herself, over the years, experienced a 
distinguished career both as a teacher and as a concert performer. 


The piano of great artists is best for your students 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 
DROP IN ON HIM—HE’LL BE GLAD TO SEE YOu 
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chorus, play production, and so on. Essentially, this job 


involves the search for talent, time, and productive 
activity. 

You will note that I begin with recruitment, for spect- 
alization in the arts requires talent. Unfortunately, talent 
is not so easy to spot by testing or audition. Thus it is that 
many potential first rate musicians and artists are prob 
ably being led off to become third rate physicists and 
chemists. We are often at the mercy of subsidized educa- 
tion and glowing accounts of money and fame to be found 
within other disciplines. 

Many individuals are also being fooled through misin 
terpretation of aptitude testing and by dubious statistics 
referring to career openings; whereas, a truer index to 
vocational success probably lies in one’s active pursuits or 
interests 

Chere is no pat remedy for this situation. I do have the 
feeling, however, that the student who really knows that 
his future is in the arts is unaffected. Somehow, we must 
try to give him the opportunity to discover this. It is 

irgely for this purpose that college and university music 
departments support a variety of clinics, contests, and 
festivals 

Once committed to preparation for teaching in one of 
the arts, the student must be provided sufficient time to 
ttain adequate coverage and depth in his field; true 
stature in any of the arts is not attained in a day 

[he Commission on Teacher Education “has taken 
the position that at least three eighths of the total time 
if a four-year program should be given to work designed 

» promote the ends of general education from one 
eighth to one-sixth of that total time will ordinarily 
suthce tor 

\Ve can take no issue with this division 
that specialists in the arts need as much depth as they can 


strictly professional instruction’ 
We recognize 


get in literature, science, and the social studies, as we 
have just emphasized that specialists in those other fields 
And the need for 


educa 


ust acquire a background in the arts 


special instruction for teachers in psychology, 
tional philosophy, and curriculum practice is also ines 
ipable 
But the 
mainder of the college 


hould be reserved to the 


wish to make here ts that the re 
the arts 


point we 
course for teachers of 
field of 


by provisions for a minor or hidden prerequisites 


specialty, unencum 
hered 
(here are three good reasons for this: 

(1) The student in the arts “nearer the 
hottom” than his colleagues in English, mathematics, and 


must start 


so on. How many entering music majors can harmonize 
melody, or read a musical score, or even recognize the 
names of the great composers? 
(2) The graduate in the arts ordinarily teaches only 
within his major field. Usually having insufficient time 
to do his job anyway, he is seldom asked to teach another 
subject, nor does he often stray into professional per 
formance, business and industry, government, and so on 
(3) The teacher of the arts is expected to produce. 
He directs concerts, produces football shows, directs 
church choir, plays with the local symphony, produces 
plays, or paints. He is not a mere reservoir of knowledge 
Thus, the emulation of European conservatory tradi- 
tions is no coincidence. While our goals and methods 


must be different, a parallel system of study is required. 


*Commission on Teacher Education, The Improvement of Teacher 
iucation, Washington, American Council on Education, 1946, p. 102 
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For example, the following program is outlined by 
National Association of Schools of Music :* 


I General Culture 
humanities, social science, natural 
chology, minor if required, music literature, apprecia 
tion and/or history 


sciences, psy 


Basic Music 

music reading, ear training and dictation, keyboard, 
part writing, form and analysis, arranging, counter- 
point, composition 

Musical Performance 

conducting, large and small ensembles; piano facility : 
major performance area; minor performance area 
(including voice, violin, clarinet, cornet, percussion ) 
Professional Education 

education, music education, student teaching 20° 


While we do not particularly endorse this specific pat 
tern, nor do we attempt to outline equivalent programs 
in art or drama, it illustrates the general division we be 
lieve necessary. 

We all know, of course, that everything finally depends 
upon the use of this time—the way in which students are 
engaged in learning. We are fortunate in the arts that 
the process can be active and not purely academic—not 
to imply that books and lectures are useless. But the key 
to successful preparation for teaching in the arts is that 
the student immediately applies and tests every new fact 
he is exposed to. He watches and listens to his teacher, 
reads and thinks, and then goes to the practice room or 
art studio or stage to do it. The whole trick is to keep 
this interchange of idea and application roughly equiva 
lent. And this means that good music and art and drama 
departments are very busy enterprises! 

Another factor of great importance is that to the future 
teacher—and again we use music as the example—skills 
in performance and composition are not ends in them 
selves. They may seem to be—and indeed future teachers 
must be able to do these things—but they do them as 
means to musicianship and future ability to teach musi 
cianship. Thus there is a subtle difference in the way 
these things are to be taught; they are taught less syste 
matically and more broadly } 

\bove all, in preparing teachers of the arts, we must 
avoid the trap which got us into our present precarious 
position in the schools which is that the students we so 
carefully prepare conceive that their mission is to go 
forth and train others in their own likeness. Since they 
properly concentrated on technical proficiency and learned 
the historical and theoretical principles of their art log 
ically and sequentially—since they studied and practiced 
and drilled so diligently—they rather easily assume this 
is the road for everyone. No wonder they find their own 
pupils so poor and unrewarding ! 

Thus it is that the final task in teacher preparation is 
to realign the student’s philosophy to the true role of his 
art in society. He must see that his task will be to produce 
artistic consciousness and wide ability to participate in 
the artistic life of America. It is my belief that educators 
in general would endorse and cooperate in this endeavor 


*By-Laws and Regulations, published by the Association (Thomas 
Williams, secy., Dept. of Music, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois), 
1959, pp. 25-27 

(This paper was originally presented in December 1959 to the Thir 
tieth Annual Conference on Teacher Education at the University of 
Minnesota, and printed in the proceedings of the conference, entitled 
The Subject Matter Preparation of Elementary and Secondary School 
Teachers, January 1960, pp. 57-64.] 
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Coming Soon... 
TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 


of Pitts 
Glenn 


ur Singing World Watters 


Wersen 


Enlarged Edition 
for Grades 2 through 6 


EACH TEACHERS’ EDITION CONTAINS .. . 


TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 


Practical approach for classroom teachers to all 
phases of musical experiences. 


PUPIL’S BOOK 


Complete pupil's book with page references to 
aids for teaching each song. 


GUIDE 


Suggested choice of songs to be taught each 
month with aids for teaching each song. 


ginn and CLASSIFIED INDEX 


Complete list of songs relating to all classroom 


company activities. 


Write our nearest sales office for more information about this convenient teaching aid. 


Home Office: BOSTON Sales Offices: New York 11 ® Chicago 6 ® Atlanta 3 ® Dallas 1 ® Palo Alto ® Toronto 16 
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Virtuoso Franz Liszt as Composer 


A New Teaching Film from “Song Without End” 





THE LISZT FILMS, “Virtuoso Franz Liszt as Com- 
poser” and “Maestro Franz Liszt at Weimar” were 
both excerpted from the original Columbia Pictures 
release, “Song Without End,” produced by William 
Goetz. The production of the excerpted films makes 
two important additions to the music listings of 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 


Cooperating with the Teaching Film Custodians, 
Inc., is an MENC Committee consisting of the follow- 
ing: Richard C. Berg, Director of Music, Yonkers 
Schools; Clarke Maynard, Music Department, Ken- 
sington School, Great Neck, Long Island, New York; 
Norman Phillips, Music Supervisor, Hempstead, New 
York; Helen Grant Baker, Music Education, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey; Helen Plinkeiwisch, Music Educa- 
tion, Garden City, New York; Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Teachers College, New York; Vanett Lawler, MENC, 
Washington, D. C. 


General supervisor is John E. Braslin, of Teaching 
Film Custedians, Inc., which is a non-profit educa- 
tional service, started some twenty years ago. The 
first three films were “The Schumann Story,” 
adapted from MGM's “Song of Love,” “The Great 
Waltz” and “Inside Opera with Grace Moore,” 
adapted respectively from the “The Great Waltz” and 
“One Night of Love.” 


The Teaching Guide for “Virtuoso Franz Liszt as 
Composer” is reprinted here. The Guide for “Maes- 
tro Franz Liszt at Weimar” will be reprinted in the 
January issue of the Music Educators Journal. 


Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., films can be 
rented from film libraries in various states. Full 
information can be secured by writing to: Teaching 
Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York 36, New York. 


License fees for the “Maestro” film: $100.00 for 
three years; $120 for five years. Fees for the 
“Virtuoso” film: $150.00 for three years; $180.00 


for five years. 


Daily rental price and information as to nearest 
source of film will be supplied by Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc. The Guides are supplied on 84%” 
by 11” sheets punched for ring binders. Quantities 
of the Guide Sheets will be supplied free of charge 
by Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. Write directly to 
the New York address given above. 











Description 


n 1861 Franz Liszt goes to Rome to marry 
Sayn-Wittgenstein, who had obtained a Papal annulment of 
Liszt gives a 


Princess Carolyne 


her previous marriage. On their wedding eve, 
concert of his own compositions, including Liebestraum, The Sec 
ond Hungarian Rhapsody, and The First Piano Concerto. Follow 
ing the concert, Liszt and the Princess learn that her annulment 
has been revoked. Evidence presented by the Russian ambassador 
to the Papal court disproved statements upon which Carolyne’s 
Denied the sanction of the 
their 


suit tor annulment had been based. 
Church, Liszt and the Princess abandon 
He later takes minor order as an abbe and turns to the composi 


wedding plans 


tion of sacred music 


Objectives 
1. To provide a background for music appreciation through the 
reenactment of a concert by Franz Liszt playing his own composi- 


tions 
2. To illustrate the virtuosity of Liszt, both as a composer and 


as a performing artist. 
3. To present the social backgrounds of Liszt’s life and times 
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events in Liszt's life that influenced his 


4. To 


music 


dramatize 


Placement 


Music 
and College 


appreciation 
Music appreciation, 


Elementary 


Secondary history of musk 


Teaching Notes 


Virtuoso: The Liszt music in the 
recorded by Jorge Bolet, one of America’s 
The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra provides the orchestral 
background. In order to give validity to the concert performance, 
Dirk Bogarde, who plays the role of Franz Liszt, practiced and 
film began 


film was actually 


foremost pianists 


Liszt as 


rehearsed for months before production of the 
Throughout the concert scenes, the camera reveals the accuracy 


and versatility of his fingering on the keyboard 

Liszt is recognized as one of the greatest performing artists 
While he was still an infant, his aptitude 
his father, an able amateur musi 


in the history of music 
for music was recognized by 
The father arranged lessons for the child, and Franz made 
was only 


cian 
his first public appearance at the age of six. When he 
11, Liszt was publicly hailed at a concert by Beethoven, who pro 
nounced him a prodigy. It was Beethoven who arranged Franz’s 
lessons with Czerny, who played a large part in the development 
of Liszt's techniques 


While in his 
phenomenal success 
[ famous 


teens, Liszt went to Paris, where he enjoyed 
At Paris he first made the acquaintance of 
both influenced and 


among 


contemporaries, who 
were influenced by his Outstanding 


Paganini, the violinist, and Berlioz, the composer 


many of his 


career these were 


By the time he was a young man, Liszt had become one of the 
most famous men of his time. Wherever he traveled on his con 
cert tours, he evoked wild enthusiasm on the part of students and 
music lovers that is comparable to the frenzy of modern “bobby 
soxers.” Crowds carried him through the streets on their shoul 
ders, and ladies of all ages vied with one another to “appropriate” 
his gloves or the buttons from his coat as souvenirs. Some of his 
less admiring contemporaries referred to the enthusiasm of Liszt's 


admirers as “Lisztomania.” 


received the adulation of the multitudes throughout 
Europe, Liszt satisfied solely as a 
performing artist. He driven by an 
greater fame as a composer. Throughout his long life he retired 
to compo- 
than 1300 


Though he 
to be recognized 
urge to 


was not 
seemed achieve 
stage to devote himselt 
published more 


periodically from the concert 


sition. He wrote prodigiously and 
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delight of his ing Liszt play for the first time, Carolyne immediately fell in 
wers love with his music, then with him and Liszt returned her love 
t was acknowledged by many of the greatest artists and For 13 years her efforts to free herself from her husband to 
posers in the history of music to be the most artistic pianist marry Liszt wese unsuccessful. 
ever lived. Chopin preferred to hear his own compositions It is most probable that Liszt's appointment as Hofcapell 
by Liszt rather than by himself. Schumann thought there meister at the court of Weimar is due to Carolyne’s friendship 
too much “tinsel” about Liszt’s way of playing, but admitted with the Grand Duchess Marie Pawlovna. She came to Weimar 
erything he did was full of genius. Anton Rubenstein said to be near Liszt, and for eleven years she assisted him as his 
have ever heard him (Liszt) play, you have torian, critic and secretary in his most successful years as com 
“I don’t know what poser, conductor and discoverer of other artists’ musical genius 
She had unlimited confidence in his talent as a composer and 
ymmposer: Liszt’s forte as a composer lies in the in constantly urged him to set aside his other musical interests in 
es. He was an explorer and innovator as order to do more and more writing. He ultimately published more 


music marked a than 1300 works 


t he invariably resumed hi y o the 


that « 
If you 
eard the greatest of all pianists.” Grieg said 


admire most in him—the composer or the pianist.” 


un of keen musical perception. His 

re from abstract classicism to an emphasis upon individual 
personal expression. He became a leader in the New # 1860 Carolyne went to Rome in hopes of obtaining a Papal 
Progressive” movement and exerted tremendous influ annulment of her marriage. At first it appeared that the annul 
the developing romanticism of his period ment was granted. As the excerpt reveals, Liszt joined her to 
be married. Through influences on which historians and biog 

of Liszt’s musical interest is universal. It is raphers disagree, the annulment was revoked on the very eve 

that he reached the peak of his creative power of the wedding. The excerpt closes with the Princess speaking 


many 
words, “God is not mocked.” These words express her sense 


t and Dante symphonies, though he is perhaps best _ the 
nd loved for his rhapsodies. He invented the term “sym of right and wrong. 
thirteen of these compositions. Extem Both the Princess and Liszt sought solace in religion. She 
favored in the nine turned to study and writing, and he took minor, orders. As an 
tury, and Liszt wrote improvisations and numerous abbe, he took up the composition of sacred muisic and wrote 
composers, such as Gounod’s “Faust Waltz”, many oratorios, hymns and masses 
Tell.” Liszt and the Princess continued to be friends, and for many 


years they wrote frequently to one another concerning musik 


poem” and wrote 
ne with popular melodies was greatly 
- 
other 
s “Rigoletto” and Rossini’s “Overture to William 
vrote many piano concertos that may be properly per 
d only by pianists of the first rank. Schumann said of and Liszt's career 
They are stories of storm and dread for, at most, ten or 
players in the whole world.” The rhapsodies, on which Discussion Topics and Projects 
pular esteem is based, are derived from the sharp extremes 1. Referring to music texts and song books 
ess and gaiety of the gypsy tunes that delighted him first Pinte udetvn 
ld and influenced his love for music. In the closing period Play a recording concert of Liszt's composition articularly 
areer, he devoted himself almost exclusively as a com those heard in the film 
writing of sacred musi 3. Provide opportunities for pupils to play simplified Liszt 
themes on the piano or other appropriate instruments 
iszt’s Life and Works: Historians point to Discuss and play the compositions for which Liszt is best 
the life and works of Franz Liszt. His own known today. 
ognized his genius at an early age and fostered it 5. Define: (a) Rhapsody. (b) Concerto. (c) Oratori 
ve him the foundation of his technique. From Chopin Play recordings illustrating these different types of composi 
the resources of the piano; Paganini inspired him to tions. If possible, include works of Liszt's contemporaries 
1 perfect his incomparable workmanship; through Discuss distinctive features of each type of composition 
became acquainted with the potentialities of orchestra \ssign students to look up and prepare reports on: (a) 
Countess D’Agoult persuaded him to retire tempo- Musical contemporaries of Liszt. (b) The various personali 
m the concert stage to devote himself to composition ties who influenced Liszt and his works. (c) The influence of 
person who probably exerted the greatest influence on Liszt on romanticism in music. 
Princess Carolyne Sayn-Wittgenstein 8. Discuss Liszt’s achievements as a composer it mparison 
; ard Liszt play in 1847 when she was the wife with his fame as a performing artist 
un adjutant to the Czar of Russia. A princess of Polish birth, Liszt was a child prodigy. Look up and prepare reports ot 
she was a devout Catholic and a deeply spiritual woman. Her hus- other child prodigies such as Mozart. 
band, to whom she was married by family dictate, was a crude, Prepare a report on the differing phases of Liszt's life 
soldierly character. Their union was never a happy one. On hear reflected by his various compositions 





Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht 


The cover picture shows the tiny chapel in Oberndorf, Austria 


which stands on the original site where “Silent Night” was first 
performed by its composer, Franz Gruber. The composer himself 
described how the famous carol was written: “On 24 December 
1818 the then curate of the newly created parish of Oberndori 
Joseph Mohr, gave me a poem which he requested me to set t 

suitable music, for two solo voices, chorus and guitar accompani- 
ment. The same evening I brought him the desired simple composi- 
tion, which that same holy evening was sung with much success 

Guitar accompaniment was required because the organ had sudden! 

failed to function. One hundred and forty-two years later, tl 

carol will again be sung to celebrate Christmas 1960 


Photo courtesy of Max T. Krone 
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the 
universal 
language 


John Philip Sousa on Music and Public Education 


With the recognition that every child is capable of 
learning music and having his or her life enriched by it, 
there has come the conviction on the part of parents 
and educators that music should be taught 

in the public schools, during school hours, for 

school credit and at public expense. 


Reprints available upon request 


F. E. OLDS & SON, FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA Artist O. W. Neebe 
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Guides to Musical xperiences 


rse of study 
strikes against 
nto action 


e has become asso 


ited with a series of formal music 


lessons to be taught, a series of 
musical doses to administered, 
rather than as music to be joyously 


,4 


ed by children and teacher 
with increasing school 


population pressures and _ rising 
school costs it 1s becoming more 
] 


ipparent that the people who a 


minister these lessons—or provide 
these experiences will be for the 
most part the classroom teachers, 
with musk serving as 

And most 


classroom teachers do not have the 


personnel 
helpers and coordinators 


musical background nor the prepara 
tion time to provide musical experi 


[The author is professor of music educa 
tion, University of Southern California, and 
president of the Idyllwild Arts Foundation 
Idyllwild, California. He served as musi 
specialist (coordinator ) tor the United 
States Army Dependents’ Education Group 
schools in Europe during 1958-1959. Max 
Tr. Ervin, director of music, Tucson, Arizona 
schools, filled the same position in the Army 
Dependents’ Schools in 1959-1960, and Kurt 
Miller, who was district music specialist of 
the Munich area in 1959-1960, has taken 
ver as the music specialist for the academic 
year 1960-1961.) 
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Max T. Krone 


AT THE BEGINNING of the 1959-1960 
school year the United States Army De- 
pendents’ Schools in Europe adopted a 
new approach to teaching music at the 
elementary level. The author directed the 
committee that developed the program of 
study to meet the problems of a rela- 
tively large American school system far 
from the continental borders of the 
United States. The guides have been suc- 
cessfully used for the past year and are 
scheduled for use during the 1960-1961 
school year. 


ences for their children with the 
traditional course of study. 

Third, the traditional course of 
study is either (a) so bulky, de 
tailed, and filled with unfamiliar 
musical phraseology for the class- 
room teacher that she puts it on 
the shelf—to be looked at after she 


has taken care of “the essentials,” 


or (b) consists of philosophical 
and methodological generalities (to 
avoid being bulky and detailed) that 
the teacher again puts it on the 
shelfi—and does the best she can 
with the few songs she knows. 
Fourth, the traditional course of 
study either (a) fails to provide for 
differences in musical abilities and 
backgrounds of children and teach- 
ers, prescribing the same doses of 
musical skills and knowledge to be 


swallowed by everyone, or (2) 


leaves so much up to the classroom 
teacher in the way of specific apph 
cation of principles that she is frus 
trated and her teaching is ineffective 


Musical Experiences or a 
Course of Study? 

Because of these deficiencies, it 
is suggested that Guides to Musical 
Experiences might be a better title 
for materials put into the hands of 
the classroom teacher. Each Guide 
should be simply stated, musically ; 
should be adaptable to any classroom 
situation; and 
given to the classroom teacher one 
at a time. Readable in not more 
than five minutes, each Guide should 
cover primarily one musical experi 
ence. As a music helping-teacher 
or music coordinator demonstrates, 
the teacher can follow the simple 
outline form. This method is also 
idaptable to a workshop situation 
The teacher can later use the Guide 
as a reminder as she develops a 
particular music experience with her 
children. 

This practice was put into opera 
tion in the fall of 1959 in the United 
States Army Dependents’ Schools in 
Europe. As far as we know, this 
was the first time such a plan in 


should usually be 
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form as outlined in 


this article had been used 


its complete 
anvwhere 
The following is a brief account of 
how it was developed and put into 
operation 


Che United States Army in 1959 


operated 98 elementary schools and 


schools in Germany, 
und North Africa, the 
Some 60,000 


20 secondary 
France, Italy, < 
majority in Germany 
children of Army personnel, about 
$5,000 of them in 
eight, 
can education 


grades one to 
\meri- 
under some 2,000 
American class- 


receive an excellent 
carefully selected 
room teachers 

\ music specialist (coordinator ) 
is in charge of the music program, 
and district music coordinators 
work primarily with the classroom 
teachers of the schools that have no 
music teachers. There were 47 music 
(music coordina- 
tors assigned to one building) in 
the larger schools. A school of from 
700 to 1,200 children has one music 


helping-teachers 


helping-teacher. Schools of over 
1,200 enrollment have one, 
half-time teacher, or two 
helping-teachers 

Most of the school buildings were 
built to American specifications and 


plus a 
music 


equipped as well as the average or 
hetter schools in the United States 
\side from song texts and supple- 
mentary song books, each elemen- 
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j 


tary school has the following music 


equipment autoharps, resonator 


1) =— 
bells song ells, 


wood xylophones 
made in Germany from Carl Orff's 
design, blockfldten (recorders), 
drums, tom-toms, and classroom pet 
phonographs, 


cussion instruments, 


a tape recorder, one or two pianos, 
and a library of phonograph records 
and books for children, about music 
and music makers. 

There is a chorus in each of the 
high schools and a band in most of 
the high schools supplied with in 
struments. In the spring of 1959 
the high schools gave four choral 
and band ‘Friendship Through 
Music”’* festival programs with the 
German secondary schools in Mann- 
heim, Karlsruhe, Munich, and 
Nurnberg. An All-Europe Ameri 
can High Schools Band concert was 


presented in Frankfurt. 


The Elementary School 
Music Program 
During the summer of 1959, the 


traditional music course of study 


was restudied by the music coordi- 
nators and by a committee of mu- 
sic helping-teachers, a classroom 
teacher, and an elementary school 


*Freundschaft Durch Musik is the title 
of an article, also written by Max T. Krone 
describing these festival programs, that ap 
peared in the January 1960 issue of Music 
Educators Journal 


PICTURE: Christmas concert 
given by the Windsbach (Germany) 
Volksschule (Elementary School) 
for a US Army Dependents’ School 
in 1958. Instruments included Carl 
Orff-designed xylophones, tuned 
drums, fidels and bells. At far right 
are diatonic metallophones (song- 
bells) and the small cello-like in- 
struments are fidels. At far left 
are wood marimbas. 


principal. The new Guide to Musi- 
cal Experiences was developed and 
put into operation in the fall. 
Each Guide is devoted, for the 
most part, to one musical experi- 
ence, which is outlined and printed 
on a single sheet of paper (eight and 
a half by eleven inches) punched to 
fit a standard loose-leaf notebook. 
The Guide is complete, ready to be 
introduced whenever a class is ready 
for it. Most of the Guides are given 
one at a time to the classroom 
teacher by her music coordinator at 
the time of a demonstration lesson 
for the class or in a workshop with 
a group of teachers. The Guide is 
in fact an outlined guide for the 
classroom teacher to refresh her 
memory as she develops the experi 
ence with her children. 
Fortunately, most musical experi- 
ences are interesting to children 
(and adults) of any age, and can be 
introduced at any time the children 
are ready for them. The manner of 
Continued on page 52 
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NEW SELMER SERIES 9 and 9* clarinets are both completely 
redesigned, with refined bere dimensions and contours, changed 
tone hole locations, new tarnish-proof keywork throughout. Tun- 
ing is superior even to earlier Selmers. Sensitive response notably 
in the third-register tones, and a broader dynamic range mark 
their performance. The Series 9 model has a bore .002” smaller 
than the Selmer C-T. Series 9*® has bore .004” smaller than 


Series 9, and all tone holes are frazed (tapered) 


OVERFLOW CROWD fills Grand Ballroom of Chicago’s Palmer 
House to hear Benny Goodman demonstrate Selmer Series 9 
clarinet in its first public appearance. Probably no other clarinet 
in history ever received such an enthusiastic reception from an 


audience so big, or so well-qualified to appraise it. 
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Benny Goodman and 
Selmer ‘Series 9” 
Open New Era in 
Clarinet Performance 


A great clarinetist played a great new Selmer clarinet—and 
a critical audience knew they were witnessing a major advance 
in clarinet design. The clarinet: Selmer’s new Series 9; the 
clarinetist: Benny Goodman; the audience: more than 1700 
music dealers, directors, and players. The reception given 
B.G.’s inspired performance left no doubt: the Series 9 makes 
possible new achievements in clarinet performance. 

Musically and mechanically, the Series 9 marks the most 
revolutionary change in the 75-year history of Selmer clar- 
inets. In the opinion of Benny Goodman, and many other fine 
clarinetists who've tried it since that first dramatic public 
appearance, this is the clarinet that will bring you closer than 
you have ever been to perfect performance. 

If you're serious about your playing you'll want to know 
about all the important improvements Selmer has incorpo- 
rated in the new Series 9. Most of all, you'll want to test-play 
it. When you do, be prepared for a thrilling moment in your 
personal clarinet history! Mail the coupon on the opposite 
page now. Visit your Selmer dealer for a free trial as soon 
as you possibly can. 


FASCINATED LOOK of Red Norvo, celebrated jazz vibist, mir- 
rors reaction of the audience as Benny Goodman demonstrates 
the superb Selmer Sound of the new Series 9. Particularly im- 
pressive was the intensity of tone color, maintained down to the 
lowest volume level. 
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LARINET A TRIUMPH! 





ai avaliiiarcamucelaarcaaye 
in Clarinet History 


BENNY GOODMAN’S dazzling per- 
formance explored the full resources 
of the Series 9, tellingly demonstrated 
its superb flexibility and exceptional 
intonation. His post-concert comment: 
“Anyone who gives it a fair test MUST 
realize the Selmer Series 9 will help 
him play better!” 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 





Visit your Selmer dealer for a FREE TRIAL! Mean- 
while, for the exciting details of the play-better fea- 
tures of the new Selmer Series 9 and 9* clarinets, fill 
in and mail this coupon to 


SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana, Dept. J-113 


Name 
Address 
City 





Sample Guide 








\ 


Bells or \ylophones, (and Autoharp) 


lo \ccompany One-Chord Songs in Major 


The Instruments 


There are three instruments available in our schools which resemble a 
piano keyboard. Two of them have metal bars and are called “bells.” The 


third is a German-made xylophone and has wooden bars 


The “tor ells” come in a black case and are mounted on separate 
wooden blocks. “Rhythm bells” are similar but the bars are not removable 
\ll are played with a mallet (tapper, hammer) held lightly between the 
thumb and the first and second fingers. Proper playing requires a bouncing 
movement of the mallet on the middle of the bar. When the tone bells are 
played separately the blocks may be placed on a table or held in the palm 


»f the left hand and the mallet in the right hand 


Bb. Playing the Bells 


Remove the G-B-D bars of the tone bells and give one 





at f three children. Have them play the three 
hells simultaneously with a rapid repeated tapping to 
establish the chord. This is the G Major chord, which 
you may have played already on the autoharp. Accom 
* with the bells 


e 
G Major Chord 
G-B-D 


pany the singing of “Are You Sleeping 


playing the G Major chord 


Are you sleeping, are you sleeping 
(, chord G (, (, 
Brother John, Brother John 
(; (; (, (ty 

Morning bells are ringing, morning bells are ringing 
(; (ty ty (; 

Ding ding dong, Ding ding dong 

(; (5 (y & 
lo give variety to the accompaniment use the three bells in different pat 


terns and rhythms 


There is another D and G bell in the set which you may 
want to add to the three you have been using. The tones 
these bells sound are written on the staff like this. Try 
using the G chord with the added tones, playing the 
accompaniment to “Lovely Evening.” 

O how lovely is the evening, ts the evening, 

(, chord G (, (, (, (, 

When the bells are sweetly ringing, sweetly ringing 

G G G G G G 

Ding, dong, ding, dong, ding, dong 

ty (; (& ty ty G 


The same procedure may be used with the F Major F Major chera 


hord. Of the white bars in the case can you find the P-A-C 
bars which will parallel the G chord you played first 
Now accompany “Lovely Evening” using the F Major 
chord 
e 
C Major Chord 
C-E-G 
lo give children use of their voices through a greater range, try the 
following songs with each of these three chords. You may discover that 
sometimes the C chord takes them too low, and the G chord too high 


The next chord to try is the C Major chord. Use in the 
same way as suggested for the F and G Major chords 


Row, Row, Row Your Boat 
Hot Cross Buns 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
Sweetly Sings the Donkey 


Little Tom Tinker 


Carry on the same procedure with rhythm bells and xylophone. The 
rhythm bells are fastened down, so the children have to pick out the right 
bells to play, with all of the bars in place, like the piano keyboard. Three 
children can play the chord, one child playing each tone. The bars of the 
rylophone are removable but you have to remove the ones you don’t need 


and leave the ones you want to play 








Continued from page 49 
presentation and the music used, of 
course, will vary with the age of the 
children, and older children will be 
able to cover more experiences in 
a given time. This is especially for 
tunate for the Army Dependents: 
Schools in Europe, since children 
move about as their fathers’ assign 
ments change. They are rarely in 
the same school more than three 
years, and since they come from the 
most diverse backgrounds, it would 
be folly to try to do anything with 
them except to take them where 
they are, musically speaking, and go 
on from there. 

The first Guides had to provide 
for a great variety of musical ex 
periences that could be begun by 
any class at almost any grade level 
and then be experienced as fast as 
the class could absorb the material 
The committee had in mind that by 
the end of the elementary school, 
the children not only would have 
had from their total experiences a 
related body of music learning, but 
also (and this is more important) 
that they would have developed an 
attitude toward music as something 
fascinating or at least interesting 
something that they would want to 
continue experiencing in some form 
all through their lives. 

An index system, similar to that 
used in library indices, was worked 
out so that any individual Guide 
could be taken out, rewritten, or a 
new one added without disturbing 
the general outline. The first four 
sections give the teacher the back- 
ground of the music program organ- 
ization in the Dependents’ Schools, 
and the way in which the program 
is coordinated between music teach- 
ers, Classroom teachers, and foreign 
language teachers. An _ interesting 
sidelight is the fact that there are 
some 400 native teachers in these 
Army schools who teach the lan 
guage of their host country. Learn 
ing the folksongs of these countries 
is an important part of the program 
and a fine adjunct to the music 
program. 

The next six sections of the 
Guides (numbered I to V1) are the 
principal categories under which the 
experiences are listed. The final 
sections (numbered VII to XII) 
give the teacher information about 
basic songs to be taught, equip- 
ment and materials available, and 
how to secure them if they are not 
already in the school. 

Continued on page 54 
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STORY & CLARK- 
First Choice of 
Music Educators 
Everywhere 


The Story & Clark Studio Upright 
also gives many extra years of 
“original performance’’ 


No wise instructor would attempt to use an ancient, 
obsolete automobile for teaching children to drive. 

By the same token, the use of good pianos, respon- 
sive and rewarding in touch and tone, is essential to 
the very purposes of piano instruction. 

The Story & Clark Studio Upright is, by measur- 
able standards, the most perfect piano ever designed 
and built especially for school usage. It is the ideal 
tool for teaching and for learning—not only in its 


first season or two, but for many years of hard use. 


The Storytone Mahogany Sounding Board—exclusive with 
Story & Clark pianos—provides far better tone and helps 
keep the piano in tune much longer. It is GUARANTEED 
FOR 50 YEARS against cracking and splitting. 
Qheratt throughout the entire bass section (instead of plate 
pins) provide straight pull on each string. Story & Clark 
builds the only studio piano with this quality feature 
found in almost all concert grands. 
Reinforced hammers are another mark of quality. Reinforc- 
ing helps keep the hammers in original condition much 
longer—helps prevent them from “breaking down” in hard 
service. 
Hand-fitted actions are also hand-treated with Story & 
Clark’s special lubricating and waterproofing formula, to 
assure many years of protection against humidity, sticking 
or rattling. 
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Be sure to read this book 
before buying ANY 


professional piano 


The pictures below emphasize five 
of eleven special Story & Clark fea- 


tures which are combined in no | 


] 
{ 


other studio upright. 


All eleven of these features—plus the twelve specifications 
for school pianos set forth in Bulletin 17 of the Music 
Educators National Conference—are described and explained 
in the interesting, non-technical book offered in our coupon 
below. For the sake of your teachers, your students and 
your school, mail the coupon, today. 


Extensive use of hot-press waterproof glues and hot-lacquer 
finishes means years of “like new” appearance. To our 
knowledge, no Story & Clark hot-lacquer finish has ever 
chipped or cracked. 


Story @ Clark Piano Co. (Department E) 
28 East Jackson Blud., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me: 


[) 12-page book “How To Buy Pianos For Your School.” 
(J Economical plans for financing school pianos. 


Name : - 
Street 


a 





American Army dependents at Berchtesgaden, Germany, are lead in the original 

version of Silent Night by Josef Hoefimaier who accompanies on the guitar as did 

the composer, Franz Gruber. Herr Hoefimaier is a music teacher in Oberndorf, 
Austria, site of the church where the famous Christmas carol was first sung. 


Selected Guides are in a loose-leaf 
notebook on each teacher’s desl 
she arrives in the fall for the 


of school hese provide 


teacher with information and 
lance for the first three weeks 
school until the music co 


ir gets to her school or cl 


ISS 
sides are in the 
nusic coordinators 


filed in quantity in separate 


ila envelopes 
to the 
they and their children are 


them As the teacher re 


waiting to be 


classroom teachers 


each new Guide, she writes 

date it was received opposite the 
all number of the Guide. Anyone 
visiting her room can thus tell from 
a glance at the table of contents of 
her notebook to what experiences 
her children have been introduced 
and whet The teacher and the 
music coordinator can see also what 


experiences they are ready for next 


The year in which each Guide 1s 
introduced is printed in the upper 
right hand corner and just below it 
the call number, 
where the Guide should be put in 
the notebook 
mine from the Guide’s place in the 


which indicates 


Che teacher can deter 


table of contents where the experi- 
ence belongs in relation to othe1 
experiences 

The experiences are not intended 
to be introduced in the consecutive 
order in which they are listed in the 
table of contents, but rather when 


the particular classroom’s needs and 


interests show that they are ready 
for them. This provides the greatest 
possible flexibility for a wide range 
of individual and group differences 
Revising the Guides 

\t the end of the school year, 
the notebooks containing all of the 
(;uides received during the year are 
returned to the principal's office for 


revision 


Primary orchestra, Vicenza, Italy, US Army Dependents’ School, Mary Ida Davis, 
music coordinator. 


ue 


Changing, dropping, or adding 
new Guides is no problem. During 
the summer, the headquarters and 
district music coordinators can pool 
their ideas together with those they 
have received from teachers and 
children during the year. On the 
basis of experience, some Guides 
may be discarded or rewritten; new 
ones may be written. These are 
printed with the new year in the 
upper right hand corner, and sub- 
stituted for the old Guides that are 
being replaced. A new table of con- 
tents is printed and the Guides are 
ready for another year 


The Contents 
The following table of contents 
gives an idea of the kinds of experi- 
ences chosen for the 1959 Guides. 


A. The Guides to Musical Experiences: 
Origin, Organization and 
Distribution 
1. Origin of Guides 
2. Organization of the Guides 
3. Distribution of the Guides 

3. The Music Program 
1, Music is a Simpl 

guaye 
a. Singing 
b. Playing Instruments 
c. Moving to Musi 
d. Listening 
e. Reading Music and About Musi 
f. Relating Music to Other Sub- 
jects and Peoples 
(1) Social Studies 
Foreign Languages 
Music and Human Relation 
ships 
Sc ience 
Art 


Poems 


Natural Lar 


2. Teaching Creativel 


>. Organization of the Music Program 
1. Music a Coordinated Program 
2. The Music Coordinators’ Schedul 
3. Music and the Foreign Language 
Program 


The Guides 


. Experiences in singing 
A. 1. Learning songs by rote—by 
voice 
2. Learning songs by rote with 
records and instruments 
Helping the child find his singing 
voice 
. Experiences in Singing and Playing 
Instruments 
A. Melodically 
1, Playing bells and xylophones 
melodically 
2. Playing the Blockfléite (chro- 
matic recorder) melodically 
a. “Come, Some Music! Come, 
the Recorders!” 
b. Playing the Blockfléte (Re- 
corder)—Basic Instruction 
B. Harmonically 
1. With autoharp 
a. To accompany 
songs in major 


one-chord 





b. To accompany two-chord 
songs in major 
(1) First experiences 
(2) Continued experiences 
To accompany three-chord 
songs in major 
Styles in playing autoharp 
accompaniments 

With bells or xylophone (and 

autoharp) 

a. To accompany one-chord 
songs in major 

b. To accompany two-chord 
songs in major 

c. To accompany three-chord 
songs in major 

With autoharp, bells, and xylo- 

phone 

a. To accompany one-chord 
songs in minor 
(1) First experiences 
(2) Continued experiences 

b. To accompany two-chord 


Elementary choir of the Ludwigsburg, Germany, US Army Dependents’ School. Barbara 
McClintock, music coordinator. 


An easy song in the primary Annexes 


grades 
VII. Reference Charts 
D. A nursery rhyme . : : 
songs in minor 7 : A. Chart showing the three basic 
. ‘ ed i *. A dialogue song . : ; 
To accompany three-chorc . : . , : chords in major and minor 
F. Experiences with introductions, ) oe. : 
B. Chart showing key signatures 
interludes, and conclusions . : 
and relationships between chords 
ail l \ ocal » 
major ¥~ tal and scales 
~ nstrument; . 1 
In A minor and A oe Heritage Songs—Songs that every 
major, with borrowed VI. Music as Related to Other Areas of child should know 
major chords the Curriculum .. Lists of Records 
In D and G minor, wit! \ Poets \. Records available in t 
. in y 
borrowed major chords R schools 


Social Studies 
B. Composers represented in the 


songs in minor (and major) 
(1) In D minor and D 


ie DEG 


4. Harmonizing vocally ; 
a. With one tone RCA albums in the DEG schools 
b. With two tones Selene Books on Music in the DEG 
c. With three- or tour-ton Schools Libraries 
patterns Art XI. Recommended Films in the DEG 
(1) Marine’s Hymn *. Language \-V Coordinator’s Handbook 
(2) Army Goes Rolling 1. French songs Music Equipment and Materials 
Along 2. German songs for Elementary Schools Available 
percussion instruments 3. Italian songs in the DEG Schools Supply Catalog 


Fifth grade 


Sixth grade 


Playing 

rhythmically 

1. Rhythm patterns suggested by 
names 

?, Rhythm patterns suggested by 


wm: ieee oe calla all The 1960-1961 Guides 


1. Pitch and phrasing 
2. Rhythm 





Building major scales and keys Kurt R. Miller 
from the three basic chords—lI, 


IV, V7 rare 
Building minor scales and keys | HE Guides are set up for the new year using symbols anc termi 


from the three basic chords—I, nology which require trained music persons to bring the listed 

IV, V7 experiences to life in the classroom. We are therefore re-scheduling 

(II. Experiences in Moving to Music our approximately fifty music resource teachers so that all elementary 

\. Music and movement in the pri y : . 
mary grades 

B. Rhythms suggested by poetry 7 

C. Rhythms suggested by animals [he Guides are being used as a bridge between what the music 

D. Rhythms suggested by life activi- resource teacher teaches and what happens in the classroom music 

— , making every day. They serve to give direction for the practical, daily 

1. North American Indians : . ‘ . : Sa 

> Work activities music making im each classroom when the music resource teacher isn’t 

E. Creative movements around. Because the quality of our program lies in what happens when 

F. Rhythms suggested by songs and the resource teacher isn’t in the class, these Guides are proving to be 

recordings ; : a godsend. The Guides indeed allow the classroom teacher and the 

Experiences in Listening to Music 

4. Guides to listening to program 

music — 

1. Music inspired by a story: [he emphasis is not as much upon changing the Guides at this time 

“Till Eulenspiegel” as upon getting a school system into an operational pattern so that 

2. Music inspired by a poem all children in the Dependents’ schools receive a music education based 

“Dance Macabre 
B. Guides to listening to absolute 


schools will have the professional guidance necessary to build a music 
program based upon the Guides 


music resource teacher to become a teaching team working toward 
common goals 


upon broadening experiences in singing, playing, listening, and moving 
music to music, and having children give in these experiences father than get 
Experiences involving several musi- (Mr Miller, who was music consultant, Little Lake District,,Los Angeles (Cali- 
cal activities fornia) County, is now music specialist (coordinator) for the Wnited States Army 
A. An Italian folksong Dependents’ Education Group schools in Europe.] 








B. A Latin American folksong 
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Rhythmic development 
“Tlocana™ 


dance 
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by 


nee to 


the Philippine 


la program of in-service 
music teachers in 1959 
form o workshops that 
ratifying that two additional 


and two are planned for 


; 


educators, representing 


rticipated in the well 


udy. A briet look at the 


the enormous problems 


Even So, the Su 


tatiol 


to increase good training 


indsomely demonstrated 


pattern, per 


similar 


the whole is to describe 


sound 


Saturday 
rs with 
adequate technical 
a 40 how 


choral worl 


Is end 


in folk dancing is illustrated in the 
a group from Northern Luzon. 


Playing the Rondalla, an ensemble of native string instruments. 
Most common Rondalla instruments are native guitar and the 
banduria. 


(an ensemble of native 


Rondalla 
instruments) ; boys’ choir organization ; 
nique; sight of for elementary 
creating songs; Philippine music; creative rhythms ; 
children’s literature; survey of reference mate 


conducti as 
classroom tech 


singing songs grades ; 


folk 


dancing ; 
rials ; voice class; and listening 

In addition to these sessions of academic instruction 
there are 16 hours of interest-group work in Rondalla 
conducting, and voice. Smaller working groups in crea 
tive rhythms and creating songs are made possible to 
insure individual participation. In this way, the work 
shoppers feel that close attention is given to each, and 
they gain more confidence in their own abilities 

The areas of work are handled by consultants drawn 
from various Philippine institutions of learning. Corazon 
S. Maceda, chairman of the music and art department of 
the Philippine Norma! College, is director of the work 


shops. 
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A, riviTIES begin with a “get together” on the first 


day. At midweek there is a dinner-musicale, and a cul 


minating program caps the work for the week. 

The dinner-musicale provides a good occasion to listen 
to regional folk songs and to watch regional folk dances. 
Schedules are so full that rehearsals for this program 
are usually held in the rooms in the dormitory after the 
night session and in the classroom before the sessions 


begin in the morning 
Reportedly, the most interesting activity of the week 
is the culminating program which serves not only as a 
capsule report of what the workshoppers have learned 
during the week but also as an incentive for them to 
ur 


perform: under pressure \ sample program lists fou 


demonstrations of creative 
| 1 dur 


movement: 13 children’s songs composec 


Rondalla numbers: various 


rhythm 
| seven choral selections 


ing the workshop: an 


The heavy schedule is further augmented by educa 


tional trips. Some of the places visited in connectio1 
this year’s workshops were the Araneta Coliseum fo1 


Bayanihan dance group performance; the Manila Cat 

dral to listen to the organ; and the Malacanar | Corazon Maceda, director of the workshop, and Lucrecia R. 

Kasilag, seated. From left to right, standing, Flora Zarco Rivera, 

Music TOOM Candida B. Bautista, Obdulia R. Castillo, Crispina C. Garcia, 
Juanita T. Torres, Edgardo F. Herrera, consultants. 


he Philippines 


\lany commentaries are available to indicate the 
ind cultural enrichment afforded by 


| 
lessiona l 


he accompanying pictorial presentations 


workshops 
pages of the Journal will be of 


the workshops on these 
will recognize in_ the 
photographs some in-service education techniques so fre 
Che Music Educators 


interest to music educators who 


quently used in the United States 
National Conference and The Philippine Music Educa 


tors Group, the professional organization of music educa 
tors in the Philippines, have enjoyed a relationship of 
mutual exchange for the past several vears 

Demonstrating elephant movements learned during creative 
rhythms class. 


A children’s number played by adults mimicking the playing of instruments in an orchestra and prepared during a session on 
“Evaluation of Music Materials.” 
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Teaching Improvisation 


musical practice 


or exceptions, has 


d ttself entirely 


mment of score read 


practitioners 
whi h arte 
> musical 


ltures as well as i 


prac 


our own folk musi 
generally neglected 


private music edu 


d and Robert \\ 
writings’ have in 
d the 
is lacking 1 


yn program. Even 


elementary 


ativity 


elementary grades “much of 
creativity often has 
ntaneous quality.” T 
ituation, the authors 
‘emphasis on impr 


1! 


porization all alongs 


d point to the “ 
nusicians as 
exactly the kind 
creativity wl 


ully in the s¢ 


Sinome 
aS BERR TEES 


to melodies by ear 

ing harmonic ac 

ear, embellishing 
improvising of 

progression, and play 

variations on a mel 

is the means whicl 
ractice will result 


spontaneou sell expression more 


Charles Leonhard and Robert W. H 
Poundations and Principles of Music 
ation: McGraw-Hill Book C 1959 
60-262 

[The author is associate 

wic, State University of New 
lege of Education in Buffal 
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William H. Tallmadge 


with the 
functional 


acute listening, freedom 


voice or instrument, 
knowledge and natural use of nota 
tion, development of musical under- 
standing, appeal to musical initiative, 
and enthusiasm for music making.’ 

These authors, as well as other 
persons who have had the oppor! 
tunity to observe the benefits of a 
realivy creative school arts progran 


or creative dance program, have 
had cause to regret the absence of 
similar benefits from the music pro 
for the 


living example provided by an occa 


gram. Indeed, were it not 
sional jazz group within the school, 


many would continue to 
maintain that such personal creativ 


ity as that developed in the art and 


pers¢ ms 


dance program was impossible if 
not impractical in the music program 
nature of 


because of the music 


1 
itsel 


7 
If music teachers should come to 
with Leonhard and House as 
to the 


tional skills, they will need consider- 


ivwTree 
importance of improvisa 
ibly more help in the organization 
such a pro 
gram than that which is now avail 
ible. It is hoped that the following 


ind administration of 


suggestions will prove helpful in 
that regard 

\ll the practices mentioned above 
by the two authors are basically 
practices in ornamentation or vari 
ition. This emphasis represents a 
change in direction; for in the past, 
the emphasis has been upon the 
creation of specific tunes or compo 
sitions. The change is probably a 
healthy one if the musical practice 
of other cultures and folk musi- 
cians is any indication. 

\t the outset, one must realize 
that improvisation is a personal tech- 


nique that allows only a few partici 
pants. Instrumental groups are lim 
ited to 
In a music class of thirty students 


from five to ten persons 
this presents a difficult but not i: 
surmountable problem 
as in the 
wait their turn 

By the sixth grade, students might 


Performers 


“yam session,” listen an 


be expected to improvise in several 
familiar melody an 
chord pattern. The instruments used 
can be an upper range instrument 


key Ss upe ma 


for the melody, a middle range in 
strument for harmony and melody 
and a lower range instrument for 
harmony and rhythm. Students 
should also be able to improvise 
suitable rhythms upon a drum; an 
be able to follow the beat and chor: 
changes upon a guitar or an auto 
harp. Marimba-type instruments o1 
just a piano or two pianos will serve 
as the melody and harmony instru 
ments. At the beginning stages of 
harmonic 
tion, one might use only melodies 


melodic and improvisa 
in the pentatonic mode. The reasor 
for doing this is that pentatonic 
melodies can be performed on the 
black keys of the piano or marimba 
his makes it easier for the student 
to start playing at once. The fact 
that only five melody tones are used 
also makes it easier; and the fact 
that disagreeable discords are almost 
impossible in pentatonic melodies 
makes the experience a more pleas 
ant one. Autoharps can be adjusted 
to this practice by simply tuning 
them one half-step higher than in 
dicated. The new chord names can 
be printed on small pieces of paper 
and pasted over the old. On the 
small autoharp, instead of reading 
C, G7, F, Bh, G and C7, the chords 
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‘ 
would read Cf, G$7, F#, B, G#, and 
C7. 
Examples 1 and la show the pen- 
tatonic melody “Auld Lang Syne” 


Vv? 
Ch? 


as we shall see, only the descant was 
a truly creative improvisation as the 
harmonization (in grade four) is a 
memorized stereotyped progression. 


IV 








Example 1 


: =e 


Side drum 


ae 


Bass drum 


v7 
a 


Example la 


as improvised by a group of six 
third graders. Example 1 is placed 
on the board or on music paper for 
the students; la is the transcription 
of the actual performance. 


Vocal Practice 

In vocal improvisation, it is pos- 
sible to use the full class. The 
melody is sung without embellish- 
ment by a selected group of singers. 
Other singers harmonize by ear 
while a few descants 
above the melody. Example 2 shows 
“Auld Lang Syne” as sung by ear 
by a fourth grade class. The melody 
from song books, and so 

harmonization and two 
Actually, 


improvise 


is sung 
only the 
descants are improvised. 


Descants 


rr 
= + 
T 


SS Se 


Harmonization - Hum or sing 


dai li oe 











rorree 


The technique of harmonization will 
be described later. 


Rhythm 

Space does not permit the presen- 
tation of a complete program grade 
by grade. The following, however, 
are a few basic drills that will help 
to develop basic skills in rhythmic, 
harmonic and melodic embellish 
ment. 

First experiences in rhythmic em 
bellishment can be accomplished by 
physical movement patterns such as 
walking, running, skipping, clapping 
Later, drum sticks 
can be finally, actual 
melodic patterns can be rhythmically 
embellished. The note and 


and conducting 
used, and 


whole 























Example 2 
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dotted half note are to be considered 
as basic rhythmic units which can 
be embellished in various ways. For 
example, the is equated or embel- 
lished with four steps (4444) or 
four claps or four conductor's beats, 
etc. It is also embellished by numer- 
ous other rhythmic patterns which 
increase in complexity as skill is 
developed. Smaller units of time are 
also embellished in a similar way. 
A second grader playing drum sticks 
might embellish a series of two 
dotted half notes in the following 
ways: 


F 


e- e- 





SJiJJIIJII ITI 


2 d| . ) é || 


As soon as skill permits, these 
rhythmic variations are applied to 
melodic instruments. One may be- 
gin with melodies in the pentatonic 
(black been 


mentioned. 


mode keys ) as has 


Harmonic Progression 
A feeling for traditional har- 
monic progression is necessary 
equipment for harmonic and me- 
lodic improvisation. It is developed 
to a certain extent by means of the 
regular music program; however, a 
few special drills will improve the 
ability to “tonal 
magnetism’ —the attraction of one 
chord or one tone to another. Using 
syllables and numbers, the student 
sings and memorizes the following 
patterns. Later, as in regular ear 
training classes, the student learns 
to recognize the I, IV, and V chords 
or tonal patterns aurally by means 


student's hear 


of this “tonal magnetism.’ 
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e above patterns are 


in the mimor mode 


Harmonizing 


Sometime during the third or 


fourth grades 1 addition to the 


regular program for imtroducing 


} 


part singing, the following practice 


can be introduced in order to de 
velop the technique of harmonizing 
by ear. Divide the class into three 
groups and teach them the follow 
having 


ing chordal progressions 


them associate each chord with a 


certain hand signal 


g 2 8 | 


, 


Che index finger is the signal for 
the | chord. The upper group sings 
‘nm, the middle group sings “do,” 
and the When 
four fingers are shown, the “mi’s” 
repeat the 


lower group “eo.” 


move up to “> een 
common tone, and the “sos” move 
up to “la.”’ The process is continued 
for the entire sequence. With prac 
tice, the class will learn to harmonize 
melodies without the 


simple folk 


hand signals 


Melodic Embellishment 


Che various melodic embellish 
ments are presented much as is done 
in the regular keyboard harmony 
class. Neighboring tones and pass 
ing tones are introduced into the 
playing or singing of the toni 
chord. Example 
upon the board. Students soon learn 


3 can be placed 
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je do mi 


to insert passing tones between the 
chord tones on the unaccented parts 
of the beat as in example 3a 














L 
- 7 
ol SS } 


Example 3 








SS 


Example 3a 





Kxample 4 shows a chord and 
example 4a shows how the chord 
is embellished with upper and lower 


neighboring tones 





Example 4a 


\ccented embellishments such as 
the appoggiatura and accented pass- 
ing tone are introduced next. Exam- 
ple 5 shows a fragment of a melody, 
and example 5a shows this fragment 
embellished with upper and lower 


appoggiaturas 




















app app. app. 
Example 5a 
Examples 6 and 6a show the use 


of the accented and unaccented 


passing tones 


oe ee ae 


Example 6 




















Example 6a 


The substitution of one chord 
tone for another in a melody is a 
very familiar form of melodic em- 


bellishment. Examples 7 and 7a 
show this quite clearly. 


Q 








+ > 


c 
Example 7 








Cc 
Example 7a 


Example 8 shows a portion of the 
chorus of “Dixie” as played by a 
seventh grader on a set of bells. 
This example includes nearly all of 
the ornaments mentioned 





Generally speaking, children, once 
they acquire a few fundamental 
techniques of improvisation, teach 
themselves. Demonstrations by, and 
recordings of folk musicians are 
most helpful in developing these 
skills. A high school jazz band im 
provising upon an old “standard” 
will do wonders for the lesson on 
improvisation in the junior high 
school general music class. Like 
wise, a sixth grade ensemble, im 
provising upon a Stephen Foster 
tune, will teach and inspire a third 
grade class that is trying to learn 
how to add passing tones to a 
melody. 

In conclusion, the activity of 
musical improvisation enables chil 
dren at the earliest stages of musi 
cal development to use musical 
materials as freely as children use 
art materials. When some child im- 
provises a new and beautiful varia 
tion upon “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes,” he is enjoying a crea 
tive experience similar to that of 
the composer or the folk musician 
This is the kind of creative experi- 
ence felt by a child painting a pic- 
ture or making a piece of sculpture. 
Indeed, if the art of musical impro 
visation should ever be practiced 
extensively in the schools, a new and 
exciting dimension will have been 


added to the music program. 
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Lyon & Healy’s Fred Albright, a piano technician for 53 years. 


Two extra keys... 


make the job easier for him and for you. Gone are the apple cores, 


pencils and gum that make tuning difficult . . . ceaching impossible! 
The Everett Style 11 School Piano has a locking top and concealed 
locks at both ends of the fallboard. Deters mischief. . . defers runing 
For complete specifications, write Everett Piano Company, South 


EVERETT 
Style 11 
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Haven, Michigan. 





To the 
Professional 
Flutist 


We sincerely hope that 
you will accept our 
invitation to thoroughly 
test any model 
Gerneinhardt instrument. 
By this personal 
experience you will be 
confidently reassured 
in your recommendations 
to artists and students 
who seek your advice. 








Four generations of 
master craftsmanship, 


ae ae 
K. G. GEMEINHARDT CO., INC. 
P. 0. Box 88, Elkhart, indiana 


Music for Teenagers 


William R. Sur 


E HEAR too many reports on 

the activities of teenagers 

these days that give a dis- 
torted picture. News reports and 
magazine articles make us feel that 
there is a true association between 
the terms “teenager” and “delin- 
quent.” We tend to forget that the 
majority of teenage pupils are a fine 
segment of our school population 

Actually, so much has been heard 
about the problems in handling teen- 
agers that many beginning music 
teachers are conditioned to fear an 
in junior high schools. 
This is an absurd situation. When 
a teenager is given the opportunity 
to make music, to learn about music 
under the direction of capable teach- 
ers and in a favorable environment, 
he will make the most of the oppor- 
tunity. 

We can accept the fact that there 
is a natural interest in music found 
in the teenager and that this interest 
can be developed into a splendid 
thing by the right teachers and the 
right instructional materials. This 
conclusion is not a theory. It is a 
fact that comes from experience in 
working with teenagers, observing 
the accomplishments of pupils of 


assignment 


| this age in schools in various parts 
| of the United States, and a convic- 


| 
| 


tion that music can and does exert 
a powerful influence for good in the 


| lives of young people. 


| must 


| 


|e A PROGRAM of music instruc- 
tion is designed only for those with 
a natural interest or talent in music, 
only a small percentage of the stu- 


| dent body would be involved in the 


program; the larger part of the 
school .population would be left in 
Therefore, we 
than a 


musical ignorance. 
offer music to 
select few. 

Music has a function throughout 
the lives of all people, whether you 
consider music as an art, a social 


more 


force, a therapy, or a combination 


of these. The arts are not to be snob- 


[This article is taken from the speech Mr. 
Sur delivered before the second annual con- 
vention of the Canadian Music Educators 
Association on April 21, 1960, when he offi- 
cially represented the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. Mr. Sur is Chairman of 
Music Education at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan.] 


bishly considered as desirable only 
for a small segment of the student 
body. 

Too often we hear adults say, “I 
am interested in music but I don’t 
know anything about it.” This sad 
confession has been repeated by 
university presidents, school super- 
intendents and principals, classroom 
teachers, and, all too often, by those 
who determine what the school cur- 
riculum should be. These people 
apparently fail to connect their igno- 
rance of music to the fact that there 
was probably no music in the schools 
they attended or that the instruc- 
tional program of music was limited. 

We must broaden the music cur- 
riculum in such a way that we will 
touch the mass of the people, thereby 
raising the cultural level of nations. 
We must be concerned not only with 
a music curriculum for the develop- 
ment of highly skilled performers 
but also with a curriculum that will 
enable more people to be consumers 
of good music, a curriculum that will 
improve listening habits, bring more 
fine music into daily living, and open 
the world of music to all people. 

To reach larger numbers of stu- 
dents, many of us will have to 
change our thinking about what 
music should be in the educational 
program. We need to move patiently 
but persistently upward toward bet- 
ter music. We must consider all 
kinds of music in the curriculum 
rather than just the music we as 
professional musicians like and feel 
is good. 

This means that we will have to 
know more than music. We need to 
know some psychology and_ still 
more about child growth and de- 
velopment. All experienced music 
teachers have witnessed highly 
gifted musicians fail miserably as 
teachers because they did not under- 
stand children. 


Basicatty, an instructional pro- 
gram for teenagers should include 
the opportunity for serious musical 
experience through fine bands, or- 
chestras, choral groups, and small 
ensembles—with sufficient rehearsal 
time each week during school hours. 
In too many communities in the 
United States the orchestra has long 
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SYMBOLS OF 
Success 


John Kinyon's unerring hand made these two celebrated in- 


strumental courses possible. One of them is tailor-made to meet 


YOUR teaching needs. 


THE BREEZE EASY SERIES 
OF SEPARATE METHODS 


was designed for the fortunate 
band master who is able to teach 
pupils individually or in classes of 


like instruments. 


We want you to judge for yourself the 
strength of these two fine methods of 
teaching to see why they are true 
SYMBOLS OF SUCCESS. Fill out the 


coupon below for your free copies. 


oe a “him 
wil WK — <5 
Ts *EW Woriy ~ NOVANCED 


619 West 54th Street + New York 19. N.Y 


ie 
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THE BAND BOOSTER 
BAND METHOD solves two 


vital teaching problems: teaching 
mixed instrument classes and varied 
levels of attainment, both of which 
prohibit the use of the BREEZE 
EASY SERIES. 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. Dept. H 

619 W. 54th Street 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Please send FREE single copies of any TWO items checked. 
BREEZE-EASY BAND BOOSTER 
(] Bassoon Bk. I! C Cornet 
() Fiute Bk.1! () Clarinet 
[] French Horn Bk. I 
C) Oboe Bk. I! 





Name 


School Name 








School Address. 





City 
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PRESENTS 2 NEW MODEL TYMPANI 
JEN = Co Featuring Automatic Tuning 
WeatherKing Heads and Tuning Gauges 


1. JeN-Co DRESDEN TYMPANT. Used by major Symphony 
Orchestras throughout the world. Nothing directly attached to 
howls to detract from resonance. Ratchet type pedal. 26 in. and 
29 in. bowls. List per pair $900 

2. JeN-Co ROTARY TYMPANTI., Easy tuning with revolving 
bowls and practical gauges. 26 in. and 29 in. bowls. Price per 


pair, $535 


JEN-Co Musical Propucts, Box 149, Decatur, Illinois 











Wm. 5. HAYHES CO. 
—— 12 Piedmont Street 


en Boston 16, Mass. 
a ; 


FLUTES — 
PICCOLOS 


REPAIRS —All Makes 


nv. Bronch: Wm. §. HAYNES CO. 
157 West 57th Street, New Vork 15, 1.4 


FLUTES — PICCOLOS — REPRIRS—All Makes 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clerk-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of, 


service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con. 


servatories. 
C. A. Letten, Maneger HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 


8. Lutten, Ass't. Mgr. Chicago 4, Iilinels 
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ago disappeared and the entire music 
instruction offered is a band pro 
gram. Now we are realizing our 
mistake and are struggling to de 
velop stringed instrument classes to 
bring the orchestra back into our 
educational program. Participation 
in small ensemble activity is being 
encouraged as one of the finest op- 
portunities for musical development. 

Music education for teenagers, 
however, is more than a band, or 
chestra, or choral program. It is a 
program of music, a program of 
instruction that should develop musi 
cianship. In large and small ensem- 
bles we must emphasize the need for 
developing musicianship and _ the 
need for learning music fundamen 
tals, elementary theory, sight read 
ing, and the like. 

The musicianship of the talented 
and most interested of our young 
people can be improved by offering 
a course in general or basic music 
in the upper grades on an elective 
basis. In such a course it is possible 
to teach a considerable amount of 
music theory and music literature 
Students could become well started 
in both theory and music literature 
in one year’s work. With such a 
course in music, (and I don’t care 
what you call it; I call it general 
or basic music for want of a better 
description ) you could graduate 


THE AUTHOR of this article, at right, 
turning over the president’s baton to his 
successor, Clifton A. Burmeister, who 
was elected to the top office of MENC 
North Central Division at the North 
Central 1959 Convention in Chicago. 
Center, Neil E. Glenn, second vice-presi- 
dent, also elected at Chicago for the 
1959-1961 biennium. As immediate past 
president, Sur, in the MENC constitu- 
tional procedure, automatically became 
first vice-president. Next election: at 
1961 North Central Convention for which 
President Burmeister is head man (April 
6-9, Columbus, Ohio). 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS RELY ON 


OUTSTANDING.PUBLICATIONS OF MILLS MUSIC 


1or 


by FORREST L. BUCHTEL 


* A TREASURY OF WELL KNOWN FAVORITES WHICH WILL HAVE A 
TREMENDOUS APPEAL TO YOUNG AMBITIOUS BANDS 


The distinctive feature of Mills Concert Band Varieties is the musical 
appeal it holds for ambitious, young band performers. 

Much care has been given to the selection of interesting, unhackneyed 
music contained in this collection. The compositions include music by 
the master composers and cover a large selection of forms. This as- 
sures the most interesting type of melodic and harmonic content, 
matched by the practical and artistic style of the arrangements. 

Each player is given an important part in the ensemble by being assign- 
ed many of the principal melodies. This is especially true of the 2nd 
and 3rd clarinet parts; the cornet and horn sections. 

Concert Band Varieties is artistically informative for band performers 
and exciting concert fare for audiences. 


Uilts CONCERT Bano VARIETIES 








CONTENTS 


THE MAGIC FLUTE—Overture—Mozart 

TROT DE CAVALERIE—Rubinstein 

IN GAY SEVILLE—Tango—Buchtel 

RAYMOND OVERTURE—Thomas 

O WORSHIP THE KING—Haydn 

OFFICER OF THE DAY—March—Hall 

HEROES OF THE AIR—March—Sweet 

GRAND MARCH—Buchtel 

ARTIST'S LIFE—Waltz—Strauss 

LOVE'S DREAM AFTER THE BALL 
—ACibulka 

PRELUDE from“‘THIRD ENGLISH SUITE’’ 
—Bach 


CHANSON TRISTE—Tschaikowsky 


Pupil’s Book .85 
Conductor's Book 3.50 














Arranged by EDWARD B. JUREY 


Contact with good music 
Valuable ensemble experience 
Special beginning violin and 
cello books 

Effective scoring though 
played by orchestras 

of limited instrumentation — 
also playable with strings only 


TMAS GREETING 
sar God Bless All Folks Here, 
A Merry, Merry Christmas an 
A ae New Year’’)—Old Round 
CHRISTMAS MUSETTE (French Carol) 
Two PSALMS:—Schutz 
1. SING TO THE LORD A NEW = 
2. AS THOU ART ON MY SIDE, ~ 
AIR FROM THE PEASANT CANTATA— 


Bach 
PROCESSIONAL MARCH 
(From “Iphigenia in Aulis 
ORNING HYMN r 
aaa ‘Iphigenia in Tauris”)}—Gluck 
THE METRONOME see 
ian Dance 
NNE (Based on an Austrian 

a TANGUILLO (Little Tango)—Jurey 

GALLIC CIRCLE DANCE 
(French Folk Dance) 


CELLO 

\}—Gluck 
PRICES 

Pupils Books, each ...... 


Piano .. 
Full score 








VIOLIN A 

VIOLIN B 
BEGINNING VIOL 
VIOLA " 


BEGINNING CELLO 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 
_— 
OR 
BASSOON ae 
Ist F HORN 
2nd F HORN 


INSTRUMENTATION 


BASS 

FLUTE 

OBOE 

Ist Bb CLARINET 


2nd Bb CLARINET 
Ist Bb TRUMPET 

2nd Bb TRUMPET 

— Bb TRUMPET 

st 


2nd TR 
DRUMS 





CATHEDRAL CHIMES (Polish Folk Song) 








to be popular favorites with everybody. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 








1619 BROADWAY e 


Nowvember-December, Nineteen Sixty 


; MILLS FIRST CHORUS ALBUM 
Arranged by EDWARD B. JUREY 
¢ A completely captivating new album for Treble Voices 


A diversified compilation of favorite songs in many categories. The repertoire is 
ideal for specially selected elementary choruses. It is also valuable for Junior 
High School Girls Choruses. Arrangements are simple, charming, and will prove 


$1.00 


NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 





WEISS. 


Superior RECORDERS 


® The finest qual- 
ity . . . INDIVID- 
UALLY MADE OF 
20- YEAR - AGED 
PEARWOOD by 
Master Crafts- 
men! 











© Used and Endorsed by 
Recorder Instructors 
the World Over 
Including 


SAM 
LESNER 
Recorder 


Artist and 
instructor, 


Movie critic 
CHICAGO 
DAILY 
NEWS 


@ SAYS LESNER After 
some 15 years of teaching and 
playing with recorders of various 
manufacturers, | have concluded 
that only the Weiss is uniformly 
pitched, superior in tone and 
quite reliable over long periods 
of playing. Often our rehearsals 
ore continuous over three hours 
or longer. The Weiss recorders 
hold up beautifully.” 

Weiss Recorders are expertly 
made have rich tonal qual- 
ities and keep their tone 
and pitch for amazingly long 
time due to exclusive LEAK- 
PROOF joints. Ideal for class- 
room, TY and radio studios, 
solo or ensemble, home or con- 
cert stage 


4 BASIC MODELS 
Each $6.75 
Each 17.50 


Each 27.50 
Each 75.00 


Soprano—Key of C 
Alto—Key of F 
Tenor—Key of C 
Bass—Key of F 


COMPLETE WITH SWAB 
AND BAG 
INDIVIDUALLY BOXED 


At your favorite dealer 


DAVID WEXLER & CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


823 Se. Wabash Chicago 5, Illinois 
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more people who understand and 
love good music. 

In addition, a one-year basic mu- 
sic course should be open to and 
required of all students, regardless 
of talent. During the year this 
course is taught I would suggest 
working without a fixed course of 
instruction, allowing the musical re 
sources and possibilities of those in 
the class to determine the course of 
study. If I had such a class, we 
would sing, play instruments, listen 
to music of all kinds to seek a broad 
and varied experience with music. 

This is a large order, but not so 
large if you keep the education of 
girls and boys foremost in your 
thinking and resist a public perform- 
ance schedule that puts pressure on 
you in your rehearsals—a pressure 
that removes almost every opportu 
nity you have to teach musicianship 


Ix BOTH junior and senior high 
school, opportunities for instrumen- 
tal and choral experiences should 
be available for those who are not 
the highly talented but those who 
want to make music. If I had the 
power, I would find a place for every 
teenager who wants to make music. 
The doors would close on no one; 
to be sure, there would be a place 
for every last one who wants to play 


or sing 


I have a suspicion that among the 
thousands of youngsters I have 
worked with as a teacher of school 
music, those who might easily have 
been rejected may have done more 
for music over the years in their 
communities than the small group 
of the very talented. Some of those 
who seemed hopeless from a musical 
standpoint have gone into their com- 
munities and, as adults, have sup 
ported the church choirs, the school 
and community music programs. 
They have proved to be valiant sup- 
porters of any move to bring better 
music into community living. Think 
of this the next time a youngster 
scrapes on a violin until it drives you 
to distraction, or you hear the young 
chorister who is never quite on pitch. 
They may be getting far more out 
of music than you think, and they 
can be people whose influence for 
better music could be used by all of 
us. 


From kindergarten through grade 
six a basic music program of sing 
ing, playing simple instruments, 
rhythmic and creative activities 
should be developed that will bring 
about a year-by-year musical de- 
velopment of all children. Such a 
program will develop in these chil 
dren a fine and confident attitude 
toward music in the school and in 





FOREIGN STUDENTS. A group of 68 forei 
to their impressions of American industry, 


gn students received a new perspective 


particularly the industrial end of the 


music business, when they toured the C. G. Conn plant in Elkhart, Indiana in July. 
The group was part of the American Field Service program which feeds into secondary 
schools across the nation, students from 45 foreign countries. Their tour of the Conn 


plant provided a contrast between their concept of factory 


automation and Conn’s 


method of producing instruments. The students saw the complications involved in 


manufacturing an instrument; for instance 480 parts for a saxophone, 


467 for a 


trumpet, and 199 for a flute. The visitors range in age between 16 and 18, all are 
proficient in English, and are leading students in their own countries. 


. 
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$50,000 
worth 


of 


action 


Because no clarinet is better than its key mechanism Boosey & Hawkes has spent more 
than $50,000 in research and development to give Edgware these outstanding features: 
Power-forged, stress tested, nickel silver keys . . . light, well balanced action . . . auto- 
matic bridge key . . . extremely accurate positioning . . . precision correct alignment, 
protected by double locked posts. ..a “feel” that’s natural and effortless. And all this for 
such modest cost! Nd wonder Edgware is the world’s most popular clarinet. Retail price 
of Boosey & Hawkes Edgware Clarinet Outfit, genuine grenadilla wood . . . only 
$139.50. Edgware Ebonite Outfit (same key mechanism and features) ... only $125.00. 


FV BHAWKE 


BACKED BY BRUNO 


Cc. BRUNO & SON, INC. 460 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Tex. + In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., Toronto 





"YOR ociesTA, ao ok cues” 
WILL LOOK AS GOOD AS IT SOUNDS 
WITH 


Golden Trophy 


UNIFORMS BY 
SAXON WD 


Lightweight 

for comfort .. . 
| long-wearing 

for economy 


' 
' 
; 
' 
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SHAWL COLLAR 
JACKETS 


Beautiful spotlight | 
colors: Red, Powder | 
Blue, Gold,Grey,Roy- , 
al, Peacock Blue, 
White, Maroon. Top 
quality fabrics. Fully 


lined. $17.90 


Also available with 
black shawl. 


: TARTAN PLAID 
JACKETS 


Authentic and modern 
tartans in Red, Grey, 
Blue, Yellow, Green, 
‘Rust, Charcoal. New, 
Slim-line lapels. Full 
perspiration-proof |lin- 


ing. $18.99 





BLAZERS 


Men’s and girls’ 2 or 3 
button models. Patch 
or flap pockets. In 
stripes, plaids and 


solids. $22.90 
~ 


a - ae - 
TUX PANTS .. . $9.50 


CUMMERBUND & TIE SET .. . $3.50 











All garments manufactured in our own 
modern factory. Buy direct for substantial 
savings. Satisfaction guaranteed, or your 
money back! Sizes 34-52, shorts, regulars, 
stouts, longs and extra longs in stock for 
immediate delivery. Write, wire or phone 
your order now , . . or ask for free illus- 
trated brochure with swatches. 


SAXONY CLOTHES 


290 CANAL ST., N.Y.C. 13, N.Y. © WORTH 4-6039 
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their lives. It will help them to read 
music, to sing in two and three parts 
and all the time be developing a 
working, functional knowledge of 
the rudiments of music. Approxi- 
mately 100 minutes a week of such 
instruction for the kindergarten 
through grade six has proved to be 
necessary to make the most of this. 

Elementary classroom teachers 
can assist effectively in this program 
when helped in workshops by music 
specialists and through university 
courses and workshops. In American 
schools a great, many failures in 
music with teenagers can be traced 
directly to the fact that either a poor 
program or no program of instruc 
tion has been offered in the elemen- 
tary grades. This is particularly true 
in small communities where an in 
strumental specialist is hired to do 
all the music teaching. All too often 
he knows nothing about elementary 
vocal or basic music and emphasizes 
only his specialty 

The small school is not the place 
for the specialist It is the place for 
the generalist who can teach both 
instrumental music. We 
choral 


vocal and 
have band, 
specialists but as in the medical pro- 


orchestra, and 


fession we are short on general prac- 
titioners. In our larger schools the 
opportunities for specialists are ex 


cellent but the United States is made 


up of thousands of small communi 
ties that can have but one teacher of 
music. When the small community 
hires the specialist, the well-balanced 
program of music for all the chil- 
dren is very likely to disappear. 

Elementary instrumental instruc 
tion should begin earlier. Starting 
class instruction on the stringed in 
struments in grade 4 and the wood- 
wind and brasses in grade 5 is sound 
practice. 

\ chance to learn to play one of 
the recreational instruments seems 
suitable for those who cannot study 
piano, voice, or the symphonic in 
The fretted instruments 
wind 


struments. 
such as the guitar, the ukulele; 
instruments such as the recorder; 
harmony instruments such as the 
autoharp have a good musical his- 
tory and background. If | couldn't 
get these instruments, I would buy 
some bamboo and have the young 
sters make their own shepherd’s 
pipes. 
Finally, 
should be encouraged to attend your 
meetings. Join with other groups in 
the held of education and show an 
interest in something besides music 
education. In time you will have a 
chance to speak for music to others 
in education and help them to under- 
stand what music education can con- 
tribute to the educational program 


school administrators 





IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO there has been interest over 
a considerable period in the possibility of a professional organization of music 
educators. There are several members of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference in the Commonwealth, and recently a group of MENC music educators 
from various parts of the island met to discuss plans for a professional organ- 
ization of music educators. From left to right are: Delia Calderin, zone super- 
visor of music; Haydee M. Canovas, general supervisor of music; Maria Luisa 
Munoz, associate professor of music, University of Puerto Rico; Vanett Law- 
ler, MENC Executive Secretary; Eva Barquet, zone supervisor of music; Car- 


men A, 


Berrios, instructor of music at University High School; Augusto 


Rodriguez choir conductor, University of Puerto Rico. 
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(Treymireyn 
Model 77 ion 


The French Horn a 


That “Couldn't Be Built!” 


To draw both dark and brilliant tones from the same instru- 
ment? To drop from a massive fortissimo to a mere whisper 
of tone? To create an easy high register that is nevertheless 
beautifully in tune? For years the experts said it couldn’t 
be done — then came the Holton Model 77! 


Here for the first time is an instrument that combines all 

the most desirable qualities of French Horn design without 

an ounce of sacrifice or compromise. Never before a French 

Horn of such wide dynamic range or of such richly varied 

tone coloring. Never before has a French Horn combined 

such evenness of response and impeccable tuning ig all 

registers. Never before could you enjoy such com 

ease of playing with such masterful contr every 

nuance of expression. Fa ‘ws 


The Model 77 is one instrument you m hear and play JAMES E. MILLER 
in order to believe; the French Horn that@fouldn’t be built” | Denver Busin 
— yet Holton did it! Despite its tr@ferdous popularity, . 2 
many dealers are now able to demaqgBtrate the Model 77 

from stock. Stop in at your favg@fite music, store and 

try this and other superb modej@Min the Holtpn French 

Horn line! - ™ 


FRANK HOLTON & CO., ELKWQRN, ISCONSIN 


BAND DIRECTORS: Yow are 
cordially invited to accept a free sub- 
scription to Holton’s magazine, 

The Fanfare, devoted to informative 
articles of interest to everyone in the 
field of music education. Send us 
your name, address and teaching 
position on a postcard today! 


PHILIP FARKAS 
Dean of American 
Hornists, for years 
First Hornist of the 
Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra—now on 
the faculty of Indiana 
University. The 
Holton Model 77 is 
the result of close 
collaboration with 
Mr, Farkas. 

















Conductor 
of The 
Scandinavian 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
and The 
Belle Isle 
Band 


Leonarp B. Smitrx, Compiler 
and Arranger of 


TREASURY OF SCALES 
FOR 
ORCHESTRA 


NOW READY 


The following instrumentation 
is now available 


Conductor B+ Tenor Saxo 
Ist Violin yuan 

2nd Violin 
Viola 

Cello 
String Bass 
C Flute 
Oboe 


Bassoon 


E> Baritone Saxo 
phone 


Ist B> Trumpet 
2nd B- Trumpet 
3rd B- Trumpet 
ist F Horn 

2nd F Horn 

ist B»> Clarinet 
2nd Bp Clarinet 
3rd B> Clarinet 
B~ Bass Clarinet 


Ist E+ Alto Saxo 
phone 


2nd E> Alto Saxo 
ophone Tuba 


3rd F Horn 
4th F Horn 
Ist Trombone 
2nd Trombone 


3rd Trombone 


(Drums not published) 


Conductor's Book: $1.50 
All Instrumental Books: 75c ea. 


In Stock at Your Dealers 


Creates 


INTONATION | 


ORDER NOW 


BANDLAND, INC. 


730 Fox Bidg., 
Detroit 1, Michigon 








Make Way for Music 


Don B. Slocomb 


RECENTLY The Texas Outlook, maga- 
zine of the Texas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, devoted a number of pages to 
music education. Among the thoughtful 
articles was an adaptation of a speech 
delivered by Don R. Slocomb at a conv en- 
tion of the Texas Music Educators Asso- 
ciation in Austin. Italics included in the 
reprint (with permission) on this page 
have been added in anticipation of the 
reaction of experienced music educators 
everywhere. 

Mr. Slocomb is superintendent of 
schools in Giddings, Texas. As The Texas 
Outlook commented, “He can afford an 
objective view of the relative importance 
of music in the classroom since his back- 
ground includes being a mathematics 
teacher and a college athlete as well as 
membership on the Texas Region XVII 
Music Executive Committee. He began 
teaching math at Galena Park in 1932, 
and served as principal from 1933 until 
1952. when he accepted the Giddings 
superintendency.” 


r you should ask some administrators 
| if they have a good music program, 
they would reply, “Yes, indeed.” But their 
band period is scheduled in the last period, 
in direct conflict with a physical education 
class, and their choral or orchestra pro 
gram is a 30-minute-per-week activity 
vith mostly girls enrolled. Not that there 
is anything wrong with girls taking 
music, but a good music program should 
appeal to boys, too 

Phes« administrators “believe” in 
music, but say, “Keep it out of the way 
Keep them quiet. Don't bother me with a 
lot of fancy stuff.” What they really want 
is a strict 3-R program and a winning 

thall team 

There are more ways to win than with 
athletic contests. You can win with a 
good music program, and not just by 
mHing first dit sion ratimos at IM St¢ 

fests 

The cultural benefits students derive 
from a contact with music are established 
and accepted tacts, by both opponents 
and proponents of public school music 
Furthermore, I contend—on a basis of 28 
years’ observation—that a direct correla 
tion exists between your music program 


md your school discipline and moral 


Time for Music 


In Giddings, music is available to every 
high school student, without conflict, if 
he wants it. The six period, no-study 
hall day makes this possible. Our stu- 
dents can take all of the heavy academi 
subjects and still schedule time for music 
Our graduates generally earn 22 credits 

In the elementary school, formal music 
instruction is begun in the fifth grade and 
every student can take band or public 
school music from the fifth grade through 
the eighth grade. Pupils in the elementary 
school who would not want to take music 
are treated the same as a student who 
would not want to take English or geog- 
raphy. We work on the premise that a lit 
tle singing never hurt anyone, even the 
rankest of monotones! 

Have you ever heard a talented student, 
one needed by your band, orchestra, or 


choir, say, “I want to take music, but | 
can't get it in because I have to take a 
course I need to get ready for college” 

Two things are wrong with that 
remark: (1) The student needs the cul 
tural benefits of music as much as he 
needs basic courses in order to prepare 
for life, and (2) he doesn't have to by- 
pass music or any other special interest 
subject if the school schedule is set uf 


properl) 


Supervised Study Time 


For the benefit of administrators who 
would scream that six class periods 
would work the poor kids to death, let 
me make these observations 

(1) This plan does not call for 
the student taking six “heavy” 
subjects; three to four “heavies” 

a day will allow a student to work 

off all of his college requirements 

and then some. 

(2) The success of this plan de- 
pends on supervised study time 
being allowed in each academic 
course, an unsurpassed teaching 
technique. 

Not long ago I was talking to a fel 
low superintendent about the budget. He 
asked me how much money we allowed 
Actually, I hated to 
reveal these figures because I thought 


for band and choir 


they were embarrassingly low, $2,800 for 
band and $500 for choir, no part of whic! 
represents salary for the teacher 

He then asked how I could justify suc! 
a ridiculously high figure. I was stumped 
But his mind was closed. He was smug 
in his belief that his last period band 
program, his activity choir period, his 
“after school” band marching, and his 
low budget allowance were ideal. I don't 
think so. A successful music program ri 
quires a realistic budget allowance 

If our so-called “overemphasis” on mu 
sic were in conflict with our academic 
program, I would be inclined to agre« 
with him, but the college performance of 
our graduates is measuring up. One of 
our last year’s graduates who was an all 
district basketball player, a state high 
jump winner, and a tenor soloist in ou 
a capella choir, has made the honor roll 
this year in a major state college 

I can't help but feel sorry for the many 
schools that have little or no real musi 
program. To the statement, “Oh well, we 
are a small school and just can't have a 
music program that would compare fa 
vorably with the programs in the larger 
schools,” I would reply, “Baloney.” We 
have an adequate one in Giddings, and 
you can have it anywhere else 

Let’s cut out all this nonsense about 
relegating music to an extra-curricular 
status. There is a definite place in the 
curriculum for music, just as there is a 
definite place for science and mathemat- 
ics. Given the opportunity and a little 
backing, a capable instructor can de- 
velop good programs 

Is this too high a price to pay for an 
art that is as old as the centuries: 
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INTERNATIONAL STRING CONGRESS 


HERMAN D. KENIN 


President, American Federation of Musicians 


4g HE AMERICAN Federation of Mu- 
sicians is the sponsor of the Interna 
tional String Congress which was in 
augurated in the summer of 1959 and 
continued in 1960 

It has long been the feeling of the In 
ternational Executive Board of the Amer 
ican Federation of Musicians that the 
organization representing the interests ot 
the professional musicians in the field of 
instrumental music might well direct its 
interest, and indeed its assistance, toward 
the encouragement of the professional 
lives of young musicians in the United 
States and Canada as well as the young 
musicians in other countries. It was felt 
that initial efforts along this line might 
well be directed to the field of string 1 
struments 

Accordingly, in 1959 there was launched 
the International String ‘Congress in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Composer Roy Harris 
was director of this project which was 
made possible through the active partici 
pation of the American Federation oi 
Musicians locals in cities and towns in the 
United States and Canada. Industry 
educational leaders and many 
tinguished musicians participated 1 
project 

In 1960 the project was continued witl 
headquarters at the InterAmerican Uni 
versity in San German, Puerto Rico. Roy 


Harris was again director of the project 


Eligibility Requirements 
musician may become a contestat 
is a member in good standing « 

he American Federation of Musicians 
\mateurs who ; not members of ar 
musicians may als 


meg ss scholat 


ship competition is open to accomplished 
string players of either sex between th« 
Applicants must 
community committee 
parents of responsible 
co-sign applications of 


ages of 15 and 21 years 
quality through 
auditions, and 
parties must 
ninors 

Some 700 Locals of the American 
Federation of Musicians in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, in coopera 
tion with community leaders representing 
civic, musical, industry and educational 
rganizations comprise the committees to 

nduct the string auditions 


Contest Awards 


String players numbering approximate 
ne hundred will be chosen as the 
the community auditions. These 


1 
Vinners wil 


\ receive scholarships donated 
by the American Federation of Musicians 
als, providing eight weeks of intensive 
nstruction under noted string teachers at 
e¢ site of the International String Cor 


gress. Travel and living expenses for the 


| 


olarship winners are a part of the 


iward. Those nominated by the String 
Congress faculty comprise a special string 
ensemble to play one or more public per- 


rmances in furtherance of the string 


at the direction of the National 
ommittee 
niormation concerning participa 
International String Congre 
‘ uld be 


he American 


made with the local 
Federation of 
he American Federation of 
ntends to continue the Inter 
Congress and the site for 


announced very soor 


THE STRING CONGRESS attracted many distinguished visitors, including the 


group shown above. From left to right 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
Harris ; ‘ 


Exie Burford, public relations chairman, 
Roy Harris, director of the project; Mrs 
Herman D. Kenin, president of the American Federation of Musicians 


Dorothy Bullock, president of the National Federation of Music Clubs; and Vanett 


Lawler, executive secretary of the Musi 


November-December, Nineteen Sixty 
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School. Stand 


Designed Exclusively For School Use. 

@ Rolled Edges Around Desk 
Give Added Strength 

@ Thumblock Automatically 
Locks Desk To Tube 


No Tools 


semble 


Needed To As- 
Simple Height Adjustment. 
No Thumb Screws — No Slip- 
ping. Feather Light Finge: 
Pressure Releases Vertical 
Lock. 

@ Friction Collar Holds Desk 
At Any Angle 


Ask Your Dealer For Special School Prices 


YEARS OF SERVICE TO 
THE MUSIC INDUSTRY 


KRAUTH AND BENNINGHOFEN 


HAMILTON, OHIO 





New TOGETHER-WE-SING Series 
Song-Texts and Records for the Elementary Grades, 
and Junior High School 
INTERLEAVED TEACHER'S EDITIONS FOR THE FIRST SIX BOOKS 

TEACHER'S EDITIONS are interleaved with tinted pages, placing specific 
teaching suggestions immediately opposite each song as it appears in the 
child's book. TEACHER'S EDITIONS also contain general information on the 
philosophy and organization of the series, the objectives of each book, and 
a wealth of musical information. Lie-flat plastic bindings. 

books in the series 
MUSIC ROUND THE CLOCK VOICES OF AMERICA 
MUSIC ROUND THE TOWN VOICES OF THE WORLD 
MUSIC THROUGH THE YEAR MUSIC SOUNDS AFAR 


MUSIC ACROSS OUR COUNTRY PROUDLY WE SING 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Journal of Research in Music Education 


Vortume VIII, Number 2 


save 


CONTENTS $2.00 
| 7 wre 1912 by B. M. Bakkegard a 
: oe Two Issue Subscription 
erences bv Victor H. Baumann $3.75 
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n the South and West by Charles Hamm Society for Research in 
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MENC Northwestern Division Meeting 


Spokane, Washington 
March 15-18, 1961 


Convention Headquarters: Davenport Hotel 


FUNwE wNLAND Empire city of Spokane 
iT will again host } 1961 MENG 
Northwest Division Cor n Members 
and performing groups wil ! on 


the States ol \laska, Idaho, 


Oregon, Washington and Wyon 


Program Features 
President Frank D'Andrea and _ the 
hoard of directors of the MENC North 
western Division announce the following 


program teatures 


Theme: Music, A Fine Art 


General Sessions. Six general session ‘ 
Ss Northwest planners included: Directing chairman, L. G. Minard, assistant super- 


will pres« 


t the theme on ‘ intendent of Spokane schools; general chairman, . C. Sorenson, superintendent of 


points of philosophy, teaching nd | Spokane schools; Frank D’Andrea, president of Northwestern Division; vice 


th chairman, Gretchen Stieler, supervisor, 


formance. James Jarrett, aes 


lege of Education, Bellingham, wil 


the conteret th 
Fine i he ools.”’ le rem: Television and Music Education. 


Richard Berg, a former Northwesternet 
will work with elementary and junior 
umanities at t secondar) high school sessions showing how tele 


ing 
theme as 
to music and 
level, and to music a f vision can be utilized to enhance and ex 
tion and pertormancs pand the fine arts impact of music in the 


Music’s Responsibility to Society. 
The concluding general session will cl Classroom Teachers’ Workshops. On« 
max the conference theme by demonstrat thousand clas om teachers are expected 
ing how music can be to attend tl lementary workshops pre 
' 


pared and pr nted Northwest elk 


Le Ly srou] Iror mentary 1u lall Lucille Wood 


a community 
in the schools 


Spokane’s rich 


Special Sessions are planned to « 
emplity the theme in the numerous sp Host N ight. The Spe kane Schools will 
cialized areas and levels—clementary present a festival evening concert pro 
junior-senior high school vocal and jecting the theme of music, a fine art in 


| » - ail ¢ . ’ , 
strumen | Particula the schools of ©pokane 


will be dev o re-evaluating 
| Lobby Sings ill be organized to 


educator 
read through sel d choral numbers 


fine art 


Seated: Wesley R. Baker, president, Idaho; Louise R. Huckba, president, Oregon; 
Frank D’Andrea, president, Northwest; A. Verne Wilson, Ist vice president, Northwest. 
Standing: Robert F. Noble, University of Wyoming, Laramie, representing Wyoming 
president, Calvin Coleman; J. Neil Dahlstrom, president, Montana; Forest L. Brigham, 
2nd vice president, Northwest; and Jack E. Schaeffer, president, Washington. Ruth 
Sampson-Ayres, who represented the Music Industry Council was also among the 

planners, although not pictured 
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vocal music, Spokane (not shown, co-vice 


” chairman, R. K. Harris, head, elementary band education, Spokane); Forest L. Brigham, 
president ot Western Washingt ( 9 " a ‘ .«£ 1 . 7 ee 
2nd vice president, Northwest; and A. Verne Wilson, lst vice president, Northwest. 


The All-Northwest Band, Chorus and 
Orchestra will, in accordance with 
tradition, close the convention. Conduc 
tors: band, Frank Piersol; chorus, Ralph 


Hunter; orchestra, Louis Wersen 


Performance as a fine art will be 
stressed in the daily concert hours and 
other appearances by the visiting perform 
ing groups from all the Northwest Divi 


sion states 


The Music Industry will play a vital 
part both in exhibits and in the presenta- 
tion of a general session devoted to the 
topic “Music Industry Contributes to the 
Fine Arts in the Schools.” Unencum- 
bered exhibit visiting hours are planned 


morning and afternoor 


Local Convention Committee. The ad 
ministrative staff of the Spokane Public 
Schools 1s in charge of local arrange- 
ments: general chairman, William ( 
Sorenson, superintendent of schools; di 
recting chairman, L. Glenn Minard, as 
sistant superintendent of schools; vice 
chairman, Gretchen Stieler, supervisor 
vocal music; co-vice chairman, Ray K 
Harris, head, elementary band program 


Cooperating Organizations. In addi 
tion to their own meetings, the Nort! 
west divisions of National Associatiot 
College Wind and Percussion Instructors 
College Band Directors National Associ 
ation, American String Teachers Associ 
ation, and the Northwest College Choral 
Directors Association will participate it 


special sessions devoted to instrumental 


ind vocal music, and resear« 


Program Schedule and Hotel Accom- 
modations. An outline of the program 
schedule and hotel application blanks will 


T 


be mailed to members about Dec. 2¢ 


For additional information write to 


Music Educators National Conference 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washing ; 
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DON CRAIG HARMONIC 


nationally known MATERIALS 
Choral Festival and OF 
Clinic Conductor MODERN MUSIC 


Head, Voice and Choral Department 
School of Music, Ithaca College HOWARD HANSON 


1959-1960 engagements included: Eastman School of Music, 
All-State Choruses in CONNECTICUT, University of Rochester 

FLORIDA, KENTUCKY, OKLAHOMA and 
NEBRASKA. Festivals and clinics in She giemeer wack fs the ieodust of 
CALIFORNIA, IOWA, MISSOURI, NEW twenty-Gve veers ef study and re 
YORK, OHIO and OREGON search by an outstanding composer 
and musical educator. The book con 


vements include: All-State and Area Choruses in MASSA tains a new and much needed ap 


rs, NEw MExico (Southwest MENC meeting), NEW YORK, 


proach to the understanding of 
contemporary music in its compre 
and WISCONSIN hensive analysis of every possible 

Address: combination of tones and their pro 

School of Music, Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York ee cee o Soae oe 


The book provides a collection of 








concepts which explain the practices 





of such composers as Scriabin, 
Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky, Schoen 
+ re NK / a 7 ee berg, Prokofiev, Berg, Messiaen, and 
ternational Music Educator anak: aul walins Gah Ge alee 
ivenues that the composer can fol 
NEW JOURNAL OF THE low in developing his own style and 
idiom. Although written primarily 
International Society for Music Education for the composer, it should be a us 
ful guide for the student engaged in 

1 twice yearly with the assistance of UNESCO for ISME members inalyzing contemporary music. Illus 
r by individual subscription, $2.00 trative musical examples are in 
cluded in the text 381 pages 
English * French * German 








Egon Kraus, editor 


scriptions to Manderscheider Strasse 35, Cologne, Germany APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS 


35 W. 32nd St. New York 1, N.Y. 











Distinctive 
CHOIR ROBES 


DRUMHEAD 
A price list by Bimrawco CHOIR STOLES 


new kind of 


Color-fast solu- 
tion dyed fabrics, 
wide selection 
styles, colors. 
Special designs 


most complete line edit f° schools 
; ; wf 


; 


Ol CaltsbPin and 


Low prices, supe- 
rior construction 


features. 


AMERICAN RAWHIDE MFG. CO 
Dept. ME, 1103 N. North Branch St., Chicago 22, III 


Please send free new “handy reference’ price list SNek 


NAME 
Write Dept. MEJ 


ADORESS 3661 SAN FERNANDO ROAD 
City STATE GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 


Le ee ee ee 














VIENC Western 


Working group at Santa Monica, California, September 23-24 


Division Vleeting 
a 
Santa Monica, California 


March 26-29, 1961 


Convention Headquarters: Civic Auditorium 


VANT Mon ill be the setting for 
‘ the Wester Divisior mierence 
members attending tron Arizona 


nia, Hawaii, Nevada and Utal 


Program Features 


President Robert Holmes and the 
ard of Directors of the MENC West 


Division annour llowing 


ram teatures 


Theme Music—A 
Force in a Scientific Age. 


Communicative 


General Sessions wil! include “Musi 

\ Communicative Force as the Musi 
ians See It’; “The Importance of a Cu 
tured Society in a Scientific Age and 
The Three F's in Music Educatior 


; ; 


nusic 1s not a tri music as a 
ind music fights back) 

Elementary Sessions will cover th 
subrects “Intercultural CL ommunicatior 
Through Music in the Pacific Area 
‘Interpreting Communicative Qualities 
Music”: “Communicating Throt 

unity Resources”; “Effective Communi 
cation Chrougt scientific Tools 


‘Effective Music Supervision 


Junior High School Sessions will {: 
e a panel and demonstration with 


teacher on the subject of “Music ar 


Related Arts.” Two general music d 
onstrations will be presented as well 
Senior High School Sessions wil! 
“How Does Mt 
Serve as a Communicative Force in ; 
Age” “How Does Musi 
Serve as a Communicative Force it 
Balanced Education Program” 
How Does Music in the High Scl 
Serve as a Communicative Force 
Scientific Age”? 


Higher Education Sessions are sc! 
uled to include a panel discussion o 
‘Music for General College Students 
Performers and Non-Performers.” 


P 
lude programs on 


scientinic 


Joint Sessions. Higher education and 
junior high school will sponsor a panel 
discussion on teacher training. In addi 
tion, junior and senior high school will 
present a demonstration of rehearsal 
techniques, and have a discussion of 
‘Music as a Communicative Force.” 
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’ Host Night. Under the sponsorship 
olf { the Santa Monica Public Schools a 
program called “Stairway to the Stars” 

7 vill be presented on Monday, March 27 


Lobby Sings will be held 
ng at the Miramar Hotel 
Music Industry Council 
ll provide a comprehensive 


usic materials and instruments 


Local Convention Committee: General 
urman, Glenn 7 
lent, Santa Monica School District 


Goodwill, superi 


Program Planners. Directing chairman, 
Wade Thomas, president, Santa Monica 
City College; Robert F. Holmes, presi det 
dent, Western Division; vice chairman, t directing chairmar 
Donald G Richardson, coordinator of 
nusic, Santa Monica School District 


recting chairman, Wade Thomas, pres 
t, Santa Monica City College 
Archie Morrison, 


Salita 


assist 


ordinator of student activities, 


ity College; vice chairman, 


bd > 
Richardson, music coordinator, 


All-Conference Band, Orchestra, and Santa Monica School District 


Chorus Festival Concert will climax the 
nvention on Amer 


March 29 at 8:20 om Cooperative Organizations ar 
Gecheare il String Teachers Association : 

nal Association of College Wind 
Percussion Instructors; American Choral 
Oklahoma City Univer Directors Association; National Inter 
} Bloon University of lastic Musk Activities -¢ 
l ! 


include 


ors will 


rwin Hoffman, conductor, Vancouver 


British Columbia) symphony; Band 


mmissiot 


sand Directors National Ass« 


Concert Hours will be held 
, Program Schedule and Hotel Accom- 
modations. An outline of the program 


edule and hotel reservation blanks will 


2:00 ree ¢ secutive 


Performing Groups will be announced 
December 15 when the special Na 

Inters« ti Musk Activities 

hi judged the For additional information 
various National 
thic 1201 Sixteenth Street YN \ 


mailed to members at a later date 


mmission 


ordings submitted by Musi Educators 
President Holmes will join 


making final selections ton 6, D. ¢ 


Working group at Las Vegas, Nevada, September 30-October | 








PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


PETER MENNIN, Directo: 


The Peabody, oldest privately endowed school of 
music in the United States, with its distinguished 
faculty of artist-teaclers, offers complete training 
in all branches of music. 


Applied Music * Composition and Theory * Opera 
Music Education * Church Music 


Degrees offered: 
B. Mus., M. Mus., Certificate, Diploma. 


Academic Affiliation with The Johns Hopkins 
University, Goucher and Loyola Colleges. 


Write for Catalog: 
The Registrar: 11 East Mt. Vernon Place 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Member, National Association of Schools of Masic, and Middle 


States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 














BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC | 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 


Albert Alphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 
Education leading to Mus.B and M.M. degrees. 
Drama and Dance course Jeading to B. F. A. 
degrees. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dormitories for women. Catalog on request. 


Summer Term 


Fall Term 
June-Aug. Sept. 19 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


‘ 


RA Hartford 
*=4 The University of Hartford—! 








PLAN AHEAD 


Plan now for the most inspiring and 
rewarding experience of your entire 
life. Join with a hundred other tal- 
ented singers in a glerious summer 
abroad. You'll be welcomed in Eu- 
rope as an honored guest. Your 
musical and cultural horizons will 
be vastly expanded as you carry 
the message of good will to our 
neighbors in ten countries. 


THE ALL-AMERICA CHORUS 


SIXTH ANNUAL TOUR 


JUNE 26—AUGUST 11, 1961 
Dr. JAMES ALLAN DASH, Director 


Write today for full information to 
The All-America Chorus Office, 239 
Fairfield Avenue, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania. Take this first step 
now and you'll see your dream of 
a lifetime come true in 1961! 


PLAN AHEAD 


) CaN Neil = 
college of 


FINE ARTS 


INSTRUMENTAL 
VOICE - COMPOSITION 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


BFA and MFA degrees 


catalog 44 Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 








HART T College of Music——=> 


Moshe Paranov, Pres 


Bachelors and Masters Degrees 
Special courses, all fields of 
win music study — write catalog 


Connecticut 








REALLY SEE EUROPE! 


in my personally guided 9th an 
nual tour Festivals—sights—in 
erpretation in omfort “ 





friends, 6 units grad. study ava 
able. Vienna Conference if de 
sired Limited number Enrol 
early. Write for “FREE FOLDER 
M. E."" Summer 1961 

DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 


San Francisco State College 
Sen Francisco 27-™ 
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College Band Directors National Association 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


December 16-17. 1960, Chicago, Illinois 


4" k THE Eleventh National Conference of the College Band 
Directors National Association National President James 


+) +} 


Neilson has arranged an outstanding program with the theme “A 


Decade of Decision On this page are pictured 


people who wi insure a successtul meeting 
One of the highlights program will 
ng Principles and a Worl 

Marching 


th is 


| ootball 
mating 


Durhan Monta 
(Meg sillings illian ok 1V ‘ shingtor 


Wm. P. Latham 


The Raschers 


WORLD PREMIER. Famed saxophone artist Sigurd Rascher and 
his daughter Karin will appear in the world premier of Willia: 
P. Latham’s Corcerte Grosso for Bb Soprano and Eb Alto saxo 
with wind ensemble accéompar Commissioned by 
Sigurd Rascher for this event, the work will be presented with 
the Northwestern University Concert Wind Ensemble under 
John P. Paynter, director of bands, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. Mr. Latham is professor of lowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, and one of the fine group 
f American composers who have been giving more and more 
f their creative talents to the band during the past decade 
Mr. Paynter will aiso conduct his Northwestern University 
nd in a formal concert as well as a special concert of original 
provided by the divisional 

representatives of the committee on Original Music for Band 
Selection of the music will be made 
William A. Schaefer, Uni 
Angeles, and Ingolf Dahl, 


phones ment 


music at 


1d music as selected by entries 
during the past two years 
by the chairman of the committee, 
versity of Southern California, 

distinguished composer, also of U.S. 


THE BAND AND THE FUTURE OF ITS MUSIC. Honorary life 
president William D. Revelli will be moderator of two general 
sessions devoted to “The Band of the Future and its Music.” 
Pictured above are members of the panel who will discuss this 
important subject. From left to right are Morton Gould and 
Paul Creston, representing composers; Alfred Reed, who with 
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CBDNA LEADERSHIP inciudes honorary life president William 

D. Revelli, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; national. presi- 

ent, James Neilson, Oklahoma City University; vice president, 
k Piersol, Iowa State University, Ame 


veaded 

iversity partici 

president, a deat chool ot mus 
ABC TV NCAA tor 
uled include conference 

National 

iddre ss by Me I 


V3 ant 


cretary of the 


rganization ot ( 


Ne 
Haven, Conne cu } ’ l lvi le a Stat 


Teachers College, lay Slaughter 


i 
ticks College, Rexburg Robert Lovett, Clen 


n College, Clemson, out] ] Southwesters Dar 


> | a 
Peinersen, Colorado St: lV esteri 


Ij 1 Laycock Brighan 
There will be 
Karl M. Holvik, from tl ommitt n publ music for 
miniittee 
National 
ommiuttec 

[wo 


reports I! 


and; another by Jay I aug! 

band; a third, 
Interlochen, Michigat ( 
CBDNA Original Band Manuscript Rental 
l l One 10 the committee on a 
Harding 


University o 


11 
junior collegt 


Music Camp, 


idditional reports will be giver 
Albert Austi 


Sawhill, 


chairmar 
\ngeles 


Kentucky 


memorial to 
Clarence E 
and one by R. Bernard Fitzg 
Lexington, chairman of the comn Commis 


National ( 


1960. wit 


Che levent 
Saturday, December 17, 
1960-1962 


elected board of directors for the 


for 4:15 p.m 


Philip Lang (not pictured) will represent arrangers; Benjamin 
Grasso of Associated Music Publishers, Ralph Satz of G. Ricordi 
& Company, and Arthur Hauser of Theodore Presser Company 
who will represent the publishers. Representing CBDNA will be 
national pres dent, James Neilson, and past CBDNA national 
presidents, R. Bernard Fitzgerald and Mark H. Hindsley. 
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The University of 


Rochester 
EASTMAN 
School of Music | 
HOWARD HANSON 


Director 
ALLEN I. McHOSE 


Director of the Summer Session 
> 


rRAINING YOUNG MUSICIANS 
FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 


The attention of high school 
seniors is invited to Bachelor of 
Music degree programs in Ap 


plied Musie, Public School Mu 


ic | re €4 position, and 
History of Music offered pian 
ats ‘ iriists -in¢gers orches 


nstrumentalists 


e s udy is offered in Re 


ind Professional Studies 


faculty. Ensemble expe 

in the Philharmonia Or 

estra, Eastman Symphony Or 
ra, Wind Ensemble, Sym 

my Band, Chorus, Eastman 
ers, and Opera Department 
Practice teaching in the Roches 
ler publi schools (one year for 
the Instrumental Supervisor's 
ourse or Combination major 
ourse; two vears for the Gen 
eral Supervisor s course). Resi 


dence Halls 


Applicatio - for degree study 
beginning in June or in Septem 
ber 1961 are now he ing consid 
ered. Larly appiication is ad 
visable, Degree applications for 
Summeér Session must be com- 


pleted prior to May A 
—<——— 


For information write 


EDWARD H. EASLEY, 


Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN 


School of Music 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


School of Music 


Ithaca, New York 


Craig McHenry, Dean 


ANNOUNCES 


1. A Resident Faculty String Quartet 
(The Ithaca String Quartet will accept a limited 
number of engagements for the Academic year 1960-61) 
2. A Three-year Diploma Program exclusively in Music 
%. Audition dates for 196] Entrance: 
New York City: Nov. 19-20, Jan. 21-22 (1961), Apr. 15-16 
Ithaca: Dec. 10, March 4 (1961), April 22 


1. Programs leading to the degrees: 
Bachelor of Science ‘Music Education) 
Bachelor of Music (Applied Music and Theory) 
Bachelor of Fine Arts (Music-Drama-TV-Liberal Arts) 


For catalogs and details write to: DIRECTOR OF AD VISSIONS 














TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
TWELFTH ANNUAL 


EUROPEAN 
MUSIC 
TOURS 


Leave June 28 and July 10, 
return August |7 and 30, 1961 
Superlative performances at the Granada, Florence, Verona, Salz- 
burg, Bayreuth and Edinburgh festivals; opera, ballet, concerts, 
drama and folk music, in Lisbon, Sevilla, Madrid, Rome, Milan, 
Venice, Vienna, Munich, Innsbruck, Lucerne, Paris, London, Strat- 
ford, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Gothenburg, Oslo, Bergen. Com- 
rehensive background . yom lectures, seminars, meetings, 
bedstens visits. Comfortable traveling, excellent hotels. 
$1,357 — $1,555 — $1,753 
incl. tuition for 6 sem. hrs. of academic credit 
Information: Director of Summer Sessions, 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


or 
STUDY. ABROAD, Inc. 
250 West 57th Steet, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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American String Teachers Association 


1960 WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 


NE OF THE significant services to the field of music and mus 
( ) education has been rendered by the American String 
; Association in the development of workshops and 
various parts of the country over a pe 
rst of. these workshops and conferences w 
I National Music Camp in 1950 and has been at 
event at NMC since that time 
1960 the summer ASTA program provided tor five 


teachers and students: Idyllwild, California 


tember 4-9 cooperation with the Idyllwild Arts Foundation 


Interlochen, Michigar August 23-30, in cooperation with the 
National usic Camp Gettvsburg, Pennsylvania, August 
with Gettysbure College and the Presser F: 
I ugust 3-10 
amber Music Week, 
f ASTA in cooperation wit! 
rsi Phe illustrations 


leading 


Elementary chool Los Angeles 

embers} ip ¢ irn Jaroslav P 
at Parkway 

reasurer Lobe H K lotmar 
oadway, Akron, Ohio: edit 
State leg Mankat 


niversity 


AT INTERLOCHEN STRING TEACHERS CONFERENCE: Frank 
Hill, lowa State Teacher College; Robert Klotman, board of 
education, Akron, Ohio; Joseph E. Maddy, director, National 
Music Camp; Olavi Paysonen, director of music of Finland; 
Howard M. Van Sickle, Mankato State College, Mankato, Minne 
sota;. Paul Rolland, school of music, University of Illino 
Urbana; Orien Dalley, school of music, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Peter Farrell, University of Ulinois, Urbana 


ASTA’s GETTYSBURG WORKSHOP 
provided these two pictures, At top 
seated John Kendall, Muskingun 
College, Ohio; Samuel Applebaum 
Newark, New Jerse Howard Lee 
Koch, Bay Shore, I, New York 
Standing: David Wells, Princeton, 
New Jersey; Murray Grodner, Bloon 


y; 
L. 


ington, Indiana 


Lower photograph. Prominent 

bers of the American String Teachers 
Association string conference are 
shown relaxing betweer sessions 
Seated: Harold Klatz, Northwestern 
University; James D. Shaw, Jr., 
Philadelphia (Pennsylvania public 
schools; Howard M. Van Sickle, Man- 
kato State College, Mankato, Minne 
sota. Standing: Marvin Rabin, Bostor 


University 
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CONVERSE COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Spartanburg, South Carolina 


FOUNDED 1889 


A Liberal Arts College for Women 


With a Professional School of Music 
Which is Coeducational 


Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees 
in all fields 


A Distinguished Faculty of Artist-teachers 
Graduate Assistantships up to $1,500 
Graduate Fellowships up to $2,300 


Performing Organizations Include 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA @ BAND @ OPERA @ CHORUS 
Geographic Location: Near the Blue Ridge Mountains of North Carolina 


BULLETINS FREE UPON REQUEST - WRITE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





Boston UNIVERSITY 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 


The Boston Unt ersity School o; Fine and A pplie d 
Arts embraces all of the creative arts in its three 
divisions of Musie, Art, and Theatre. The distin- 
guished faculty of artigts from the professional 
stage and concert hall inelude the Fine Arts Quartet 
and the Boston Woodwind Quintet in residence. 


The Division of Music offers courses leading to 
degrees in the areas of Applied Music, Opera, Church 
Music, Theory and Composition) History and Liter- 
ature, Piano Pedagogy, and Music Education. The 
B.M., B.F.A., M.M., M.F.A., Mus.A.D., and Ph.D. 
degrees may be earned in several of these areas. 
Music Education plays a prominent part in the cur 
riculum of the Division of Music. Special emphasis is 
placed upon performance as well as teaching tech- 


niques. 


For information relative to scholarships, assistant- 
ships, fellou ships, catalog, write: Office of the Dean, 
Boston University School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
857 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Massachusetts. 














Complete degree programs leading to: Bachelor's and Master's degrees in music 
education: Bachelor of Music: Master of Music. 
Professional faculty of 29 teachers and resident artists 
Annual workshops in all areas 

Curriculum includes 

* Music education 

* Sacred music 

* All applied fields 

* Theory and composition 

Second Semester Registration Dates: January 3! and February |, 196! 
J. Reger Miller, Dean, School of Music 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY — DECATUR, ILLINOIS 








THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 
A COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


JAMES ALIFERIS, President 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF 
MUSIC DEGREES 


in All Paelds 


DIPLOMA AND ARTIST’S DIPLOMA 
in Applied Music 


FACULTY includes Principals of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Performing organizations include 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
SYMPHONIC WIND ENSEMBLI 
ORATORIO CHORUS 

4 CAPPELLA CHOIR 

OPERA 


W rite to the Dean for information 


regarding admission and scholarships 


290 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 








Musie for 


Fours and Fives 
7 


Prepared for Commission IV 
(Masie for Pre-school, Kin- 
dergarten and _ Elementary 
School) by a committee under 
the chairmanship of Beatrice 
Landeck. IMustrated. 32 pages. 
75¢. Order from MENC. 














The Music Teacher and 


Public Relations 


A serious book with a light touch. 48 
pages with cartoon sketches here and 
there. $1.00 MENC. 
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Students Report on Youth Conference 





THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE on Children 
and Youth, held from March 27 to April 2, 1960, 
was called by President Dwight D. Eisenhower “to 
promote opportunities for children and youth to 
realize their full potential for a creative life in free- 
dom and dignity.” This was a golden anniversary 
of the conference that 
years, starting in the Theodore Roosevelt administra- 


has been called each tei. 


Attending were 7,000 delegates representing 500 
organizations. Delegates for the Music Educators 
National Conference were Emile Serposs, president, 
Association, and Gene 


Maryland Music Educators 


Morlan, assistunt executive secretary of the MENC. 


In addition, two delegates represented the MENC 


student chapters. Their reports are presented on 
this page. 

The next instalimert of Collegiate Newsletter will 
be published in the January issue of Music Educators 
Journal. Chapter news and photographs should be 


received by November 25. 











By JOYCE CLARK 


Howard University School of Music 


Washington, D. C. 
filled with negative 


Ek March 29, 1960, the newspapers were 
" reports on the progre he iden Anniversary White 


House Conference on Child i ith. As a delegate, | 


quite approved of the ground From the 7,000 delegates 


from all the states and 73 foreig: a wide sampling 


of opinions on major problems 
The tl 
problems of our times; the forums dealt with growth and 
the child. In both I tacts 

own opinions vi orities. Ten 


eme assemblies which I attended dealt with sociological 


and heard 


learned many new 


some of my iced by autl 


interest which I gathered are as follows 


core of the problem which they ain 


1. Gurtews miss the 


ttit 


2. The quality of an adult’s attitude affects a child m« 

separate but equal facilities 

Family financial status affects a 
cation and acceptance ot goals 

4. Toys of today are not 

5. Today’s child needs informatio 
tior 
Skills 


more 


ilways sul the children’ 


nunication al 
dealing with true communication are bein 
the curriculum 

this 


The revolutions of been organized 
manned by youths 
Achievements of 
dren rather than frightened t 


Americans must learn to ¢ 


other nations have excited American 


ite with persons 
countries 
10 Uhe 


social effectiveness 


aims ot edu t l 


ation can be reduced to self realizatior 

Sunday, March 27, was spent searching for fellow college stu 
board of the Health and 
from one to four where dele 
with so much to see 
ot the persons that I 


ind fellow musicians. The junior 
Welfare 
gates got to know each other 
things to attend | 


unday 


dents 
Council gave a receptior 
however and 
many never saw il 
National Guard 
inspired me to want to 
that the 
the problems ot 


closing plenary session ot rid he 
£ I d ! \ t the 


Armory most informative and it 
attend the 
participants 


youth thar 


was 
1970 conference. It was concluded 

there about 
any group organized in the past ) vears 


program 
gathered knew more 
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Che following are conclusions drawn by the several speakers 

at the closing session 

1. It is very important that we preserve our freedom. 

2. We have recognized the need for a change in our value system. 
Our points of view should have been broadened by the conter- 
ence 

4. Our knowledg« 
subject fields 

5. It 
only children of 
In the next decade, 

school music in Washington 

tials which I have gathered from tl 


my method of teaching 


should have expanded beyond our specific 


observed that the conference theme included not 
America but children all over the 
during which | hope to be teaching public 


should be 
world 


I want to incorporate those essen- 
is and other conferences into 


By DON DOUGHTY 


Peabody Conservatory of Music 
Baltimore, Maryland 
rWNue Gorpt ANNIVERSARY White House Conterence on chil 
dren and youth was the sixth u meetings held 
and conditions affecting 


series ot 


every ten years to review problems 


e development of children and youth 


/ 


The prescribed tocus of the cor to promote oppor- 


ities for children and youth to full potential for 
creative life of 


Five general procedures were 


freedom and dignity 
followed 


Review present conditions affecting children and youtl 
Report on studies, findifgs, and recommendations of state com- 


mittees, national organizations, and government agencies. 


Exchange knowledge, ideas, and points of view: across pro- 
fessional, geographic, and other special interest lines 


valuate progress in the preceding decade 


Recommend action for the decade ahead 


Representatives to the conference were nominated by \ state 


committee, a national organization, and a federal agency 

It was a pleasure on my pari to have had the honor of repre- 
senting the MENC as one of their student participants. Not only 
was the conference enlightening and inspiring but there was also 
the opportunity to become better acquainted with the workings 
ind the services of the MEN‘ 

Speakers in theme assemblies and forums in the morning dis 
and ideas of our world and its relationship 


work- 


cussed facts, trends, 
to our young 
group discussions along more specific lines. Being a_representa- 
tive of the MENC, I chose “Resources for Cultural Enrichment 
and Participation in the Arts” as my workgroup heading. This 
workgroup, made up of 25 people from all over the country and 
three foreign more specific problems as 
they knew them in their respective fields of the arts 


people. The afternoons were devoted to 


delegates, discussed 


The points discussed and the recommendations made were 
quite significant and worthy of a great deal of consideration for 
any teacher of music. Such feelings as these were expressed 
We need to develop potential and encourage individual drive 
nurture naturalness. Seek the real things in our students and. in 
people. We need to recgyer leisure in its essence. Leisure can be 
the developer or the destroyer of quality. Leisure must enrich our 
lives instead of fostering complacency and stagnation. We need to 
encourage both togetherness and separateness. Family emphasis 
should not outweigh individual identity. We need to develop 
clear unprejudiced thinking as: we never have before. Democracy 
must become a way of life rather than a meaningless 
to cover up the challenges we are unwilling to accept. We need 
to increase the opportunities for youth to participate. We need 
to develop desires in the creative arts. These certainly are‘ all 
values we We need to provide 
adequate opportunities for all, to be used wisely, else they become 
commonplace and unappreciated. We need to deve amateur 
Encouraging attempts of young people as well as ; ts in hob 
and prob- 


byword 


expressions of should envision 


lop the 


bies, sports, and the arts can be most enriching 
ably most important of all, we need in every way 


ality 


> genuinely 
committed to identifying and striving for and truth in 
every phase of education, and life 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


George Howerton, Dean 


Evanston, Illinois 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


Clifton Burmeister, Chairman 


Earlene Burgett 
Hazel Morgan 


Jack M. Pernecky has recently joined the staff 
as associate professor of music education 


For information on courses of study leading to the Bachelors 
and Masters’ degrees in music education write the School of 


Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Alice Clark 


Information on programs leading to doctoral degrees with the 
major field of study in music education may be obtained from 


the Graduate Schoo!, Northwestern University 


Sadie Rafferty 
Theodore Thorson 








EDUCATIONAL RECORDS FOR MUSIC APPRECIATION CLASSES 


The (Complete Orchestra 


AN ALBUM OF FIVE twelve-inch LP (334%) records demonstrating 33 instruments. 
WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK. Ten sides play 4% hours. 
300 examples with explanations in music from Bach to Stravinsky. 


WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK 
These records hove been recorded, edited 
and pressed by Columbia Transcriptions. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 
“These records can be used in music appreciation classes for 
all ages above the fourth grade. They provide us with the 
most complete presentation ever made. The very informative 
narrative, which explains each of the thirty-three instruments 
and the place each has in the orchestra, keeps the listener’s 
attention at a high level. These records should be in the music 
department of every school and library.” Traugott Rohner 


The album, “The Complete Orchestra,” has a fine sound. | 
highly recommend it for all phases of music appreciation as 
well as good “listening” for young bands and orchestras. Ross 
Bergan, Dir. of Music, San Jose High School, San Jose, Cali 


fornia. 


If I were a teacher of music appreciation, I would consider The 
Complete Orchestra a “gold mine full of precious teaching 
nuggets.” Dr. Joseph G. Saetveit, Supervisor of Music Educa 
tion, The University of the State of New York. 


It has been a rea!!y exhilarating experience to use your excel 
lent recording, “The Complete Orchestra” in my Music in the 
Humanities classes. Donald C. Farley, Assist. Prof. of Music. 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 


PRICE OF ALBUM $45.00 
MUSIC EDUCATION RECORD CORP., Box 445, Englewood, New Jersey 
Not for sale in music shops. Table of Contents on request. 
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to Bring You 


TOP QUALITY 
CLARINET 

& SAXOPHONE 
REEDS 


Top quality 


cane is raised 
in Rico's own 
fields in South- 
ern France 

quality-con- 
trolled at every 





step ... graded 
for hardness 
style cut...to give you superb 


tone! At music dealers everywhere 


rth La Brea 


fe (Tielaalie) 


Efficient 
Economical—Attractive 


NORREN STEEL 
MUSIC FILES 


for churches, 
schools, teachers, 
homes 


Only 
NORREN 


gives you: 


% complete 
protection for 
your music 
investment 


% 50% more 
filing capacity 


% all-steel, 
double-wall 
construction 


% removable, 
smooth-sliding 
trays — 

*% ease of Pat. Pend 
cataloging & 


identification There's nothing like NORREN 


for filing music octavo, 
% choice of Ham- band, orchestra or soloist! 
mertone grey, 
green or brown 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


NORREN MFG. CO. 


The Norren Line of Files 
Post Office Box 776, Arcadia, California 


Write for catalog today 
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AWARDS AND COMPETITIONS 





CARUTH COMPETITION. Southern 
Methodist University has announced that 
the Caruth Competition for the composi 
tion of a university alma mater-type 
song will be extended for one more year. 
The contest is open to American com 
posers and to citizens of other countries 
studying at accredited colleges in the 
United States. Prizes will be awarded 
over a three-year period and will total 
$7,200.00 with a possible bonus of $2, 
500.00. Original song§$ with words and 
music appropriate for use by students, 
faculty and alumni of Sothern Meth 
odist University will be submitted to the 
Caruth Competition committee at SMU 
each year by February 10. In the spring 
of each contest year the submitted songs 
will be judged by SMU alumni, students 
and faculty and by a technical committee 
Further information is available from 
The Caruth Competition, P. O. Box 174, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas 
5, Texas 


WOMEN COMPOSERS COMPETITION. 
Delta Omicron, international music fra 
ternity has announced a composition 
competition for choral composition with 
small string orchestra accompaniment 
Open to all women composers in the 
world, the cémpetition will be judged by 
Philip Bezanson, Cecil Effinger, Howard 
Hanson, Thor Johnson, Lloyd Pfautsch, 
and Henri Temianka The contest will 
close June 30, 1961. Address all entries 
and inquiries to the contest chairman, 
Jeanette Cass, Music Department, Mur 
phy Hall, University of Kansas, Law 
rence, Kansas 


REGIONAL COMPETITION. The Joslyr 
Art Museum, Omaha, Nebraska, has an 
nounced an award for an original con 
position for string quartets open to con 
posers living in Nebraska and the border 
ng states of Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Colorads South Dakota, and Wyoming 
Entry blanks may be obtained from the 
Progran Department, Joslyn Art Mu 
eum, 2218 Dodge Street, Omaha 2 
Nebraska 
FORT COLLINS COMPETITION. § The 
sixth annual young artist competition 
f the Fort Collins, Colorado, Symphony 
iety offers a cash award of $100.00 
an appearance as soloist in April 
Second prize $50.00. Both winners 
receive consideration for a 4-year 
music scholarship at Colorado 
niversity. Open to high school 
and seniors only; vocalists and 
Appl catior 
be filed by February 1. For full 
nformation write Mrs. K. E. Carson, 
Secretary, Young Artist Competition, 
1515 S. Shields, Fort Collins, Colorado 


nstrumentalists 


BAND COMPOSITION AWARD. Thy 
Kansas Centennial Commission assisted 
by the High Plains Music Camp of Fort 
Hays ansas State College announces a 
pecial commissioning project for band 
This project to aid in emphasizing the 
importance of music and culture in the 
one-hundred year development of the 
State of Kansas and to participate in the 
Kansas Centennial of 1961. Cash award 

$500.00. Entry closing April 1, 1961, 

full information write H. G. Palmer, 
fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays. 


NSOA FAWICK AWARD. Albert M 
Ingalls of Pasadena received first prize 
of $300 for his “Song of Peace,” and 
Jerry Holesovsky of Philadelphia re 
ceived second prize of $200 for his 
“Bohemian Overture” in the Fawick or 
chestra composition contest held recently 
in conjunction with the National School 
Orchestra Association convention at Fish 
Creek, Wisconsin 

The premiere public performance of 
the “Song of Peace” by the MENC East 
ern Division orchestra will be conducted 
by Thor Johnson at the MENC Eastern 
Division convention, Washington, D.C., 
January 13-16, 1961. 





JIGRAOLIN : 


poigacnenane 


~ a 
Resonator (tone) Bells 
As used by Philadelphia child- 
ren in their electrifying demon- 
stration during the MENC con- 
vention at Atlantic City. Write 
for free brochure or send your 


order now 


Only $39.95 


delivered to your school 


“including sturdy Keratol 
covered wood carrying case 
and song book. 


Iharnoin INC. 
P. O. Box 244 
La Jolla, California 


Highest rated 
in the 
United States 


Estimates for 
engraving and printing 
gladly furnished. 

Any publisher 


our reference. 


wUcer 


280! West 47th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 





WANTED—A copy of the Music 

Educators Journal issue of 

April, 1942. Write MENC, if you 
ean help. 
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would advise yo 
I is conceited, reason 
e will never believe vou is true 
conceit 18 one the er diseases 
mankind, and still hinders progress 
ver the world. But nobody believes 
it about himseli—only about the othe 
fellow No, besser you should tell a stu 
dent dot he is too humble—dot he is a 
great man, but if he does so and so in 
stead of so and so, he will be still greater 
Then he will believe you, act he will 
eat off your hand. If you tell him he is 
conceited, he may eat off 1 ead. You 
should know, for you were young man 
nce yourself 

‘I am remembe ne t 

when you conduct a performance of 
Requiem that you thought was so won 
dertul, and I ,Jhear dot thin, undernour 
ished tone of dot choir, and dot bad 
balanced orchestra is so out of tune it 
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hour I 
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thought I vas in Hell! 
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selmer 
SOLOIST REEDS 


made in Paris by the makers of 
Seimer (Paris) Woodwinds 


es — Distributed by H. & A. Selmer inc., Elkhart, Indiana 


For the YOUNG DANCE BAND... 
Russell Ward's ALL-STAR JAZZ 


for the Young Dance Band 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY is proud to present Russell Ward’s 
ALL-STAR JAZZ to the young dance bands of America. This group 
of sparkling jazz compositions has been especially arranged in the 
style of the professional dance band yet is completely within the 
technical grasp of the young musician. 

The arrangements are scored in such a way that they are entirely 
playable by three brass and three saxophones: lst and 2nd trumpets, 
Ist trombone, Ist and 2nd alto saxes and tenor sax. Suggested stage 
directions are included. 

Russell Ward’s ALL-STAR JAZZ for the YOUNG DANCE BAND 
is a significant contribution in the field of modern school music 
Conductors, musicians and audiences alike will enjoy the performance 
of these compositions. 


The following works in this series are nou published. 
COUNT DOWN «+ SKATERS’ BOOGIE Price $3.00 each 
A/so available im a Russe ll Ward Dance Band arrange ment 
RUDOLPH, THE RED-NOSED REINDEER Price $3.00 
There will be ten more Dance Band arrangements by Russell Wa 


released at an average of one a month. Enter your order now wit! 
your regular dealer so that you will get them hot off the griddlk 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


FOLDING 


= 


BOX 8156 PORTLAND 7, OREGON 





For the Christmas 
Season ... 
from the Refreshing, 
New Hal Leonard 
Choral 


ALL ‘ROUN’ DE 
Ed. and arf 


BALOO LAMMY 
Ed. and a 


CRADLE HYM 
Watts & 


DARKER THE 
Adapte 
Vv rginia ; 

DECK THE 
Adapte 


MASTERS TM THIS MALL 
Arr. Dliver 25 
MEKRY CHRISTMAS 
R3-30 


WAS BORN CHRIS) Jesus 
ae 


D3-.13 


B2.10 

R2.10 

p21) 
Pick Three 


Copies @We''~ble 


Hal Leonard /\usic, Inc. 
64 E 2nd Si., Winona 


Minnesota 


SYMPHONY LOTTO 





He 


— ~~ . 


$9.50 








Fun for home or classroom. 

Exciting way to teach instrument 

recognition. 2 to 6 players. 
MARCEIL G. BISHOP 

2235 Que St.. N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 
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The Challenge of Teaching in a 


Small Liberal Arts College - 


rR Wwacuiy music courses in a small 
liberal arts college is indeed chal 
lenging, especially when it involves train 


An imstruc 
large 


ing future teachers of mus 
otten 
segment of the student’s growth since he 


tor is responsible for a 
meets each student in a variety of courses 


during the four successive years of the 


student's development. This is a great 
responsibility 

The instructor can find considerable 
when an effort is made to 
work to the background 
students and gear it to their future 


particularly 


stimulation 


ittune the cours« 


The opportunity 1s 
or a rich and varied interplay in 

courses when several of these 
Musi 


theory cat 


by the same instructor 


music history, and 


interwoven, strengthening learning in 
ich area through using material again 
Me il wl ile 


se in teaching in the future can be giver 


emphasis and direction for 


The syllable names (do-re-mi) are one 
tl first things a freshman needs to 
< sight-singing. Through listening 
oa recording ot the Hivmn fo St Johy 
ivine he can discover how the sylla 
| 


Later on in the 
the student will 


le names Cane about 


istory of music course 


lready be on familiar ground when he 
nters Guido d’Arezzo and solmiza 
music education suggestions for 
his information at the secondary 

” made 
rhe content of courses can and should 
, 


related to the 
their future 


background of the stu 
needs a> new 
theory 


achers or example, th our s¢ 


iffers considerable opportunity for cre 


work. In a church-related college 

ire intrigued with setting their 
table-graces to musik 

e class works together on a1 

xample suggested by the instructor 

vorking out the rhythm pattern for the 

Then a melody is developed by 


he same process which the class 


will use later in 
school 


student 


teaching musi 
elementary \fter this ex 
vork eacl works out 


ot the words ol | ’ orite 


brought to class 


meter and 


cn art 
lor stress 
second assignment, melo 
tor the words and again 
class criticism after being 

sig m class 
year the MEN( 
cl ipter 
} 


banquet of the 
was opened with a grace 
yy Barbara Schroeder, a fresh 


man from Reynolds, North Dakota 


ta, Haw ES x ¢ 8 x 
i _— = —. —— 7+ é ° 
’ 


+ 


Hea-ven-'v fa-ther bless us bless these thy 


and 

Ss a ; —* ——J 
§ 22s SSS 3 al 
gifts which we are to par-take of for Je-sus' sake, A - mer 


We use a text which contains many 


anons. Later in the first year, after sing 
ng a number of rounds and canons, we 
et up one or two of them in open score 
so that we can analyze the melodic and 


harmonic progression. We sing some of 


the old favorites and we _ notice 


makes them “tick.” For 
Evening 


what 
instance Lovel 
is printed in open score on page 
Follett 


The class analyzes in order to dis 


5 of Voices of America of the 
serics 
cover what factors are present in a su 
cessful round» Then each student tries to 
write a round, making up words for it 
The first effort is often not too good 
either 
the tune is weak 


second attempt usually 


there is no harmonic variety or 
After class criticism, a 
produces a num 
ber of excellent rounds which are suit 
able for campus presentation by some 
small performing group 


During the second year we study 


lescants, drawing on the students’ 
rest in church music and anticipating 
First we an 


future teaching demands 


alvze several descants, determining the 


important features. In class a desc: 
constructed for the first four me: 
of an easy hymn such as Break 71) 
f Life. Each student then con 
the descant. The results are sung 
ght in class and evaluated tor vocal 
After this eacl 


preterres 


ease and melodic shape 


student selects a hymn from a l 


list and writes a complete descant 


Unfortunately, the undergraduate mus 
student is obliged to do very little writ 
ing once he completes his basic commun 
cations requirement. An oc« asional project 
history can help keep his writ 


ing skill alive and in addition develop th 


im musik 


student's acquaintance with reference ma 
terials. This vear listening projects n 
cluded Bach's B Minor Mass, Mozart's 
Fine Kleine Nachtmusik, and Beethoven's 
Leonore Overture No. 3 \ listening 
project can acquaint students with a large 
work such as the Bach B Minor Mass 
questions will require 


where assigned 


reference reading and intelligent listening 


before the project can be written 


+ 

One of the advantages of North Central 
olle Pt is its nearness to Chicago. A visit 
to the Art Institute serves to. make musi 
students aware of the relation of the sis 
looking for 


ter arts while pictures por 


traying early musicians or comparing the 
subject-matter of the art and the music ot 

Gregorian chant can be 
ideal setting at Old St 
Mary's Church in Chicago. A_ perform 
Paulist boys’ choir, or a trip 
Abbey 
and Compline are chanted 
offer additional opportunities for study 

It is possible to stress facts and areas 


a given period 
heard in the 


ance by the 


to St. Procopius where Vespers 


antiphonally 


history which will be par 
helpful to the 
Biographies of outstanding composers are 
studied in detail with consideration of the 
points that should make up a biography 
back 


ground, early education, travel and con 


in Music 


ticularly music educator 


date and country of birth, family 


tact with other musicians, means of earn 
works, 
musical characteristics and contributions 
background in 


ing a_ livelihood, representative 


Students sometimes lack 
geography and often there is a complete 
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lack of any historical frame of reference 
In the music education methods courses 
the students tell the story of the life of 


a great composer, learning to present the 


material in a manner interesting to chil- 
dren in the intermediate grades, high- 
lighting the incidents that will be of par 
ticular importance to their young listen 
ers, and introducing some of the famous 
themes. In conjunction with this activity 
the embryo teachers practice evaluation, 
using the following form as they listen 


to each other 


Teacher 
Biography 
for Grade 


Indicate Poor, Fair, Good, Very Good, 


Excellent 


Comprehension level 
Language ( i 


Content 
Period 


Events 
Music Ver 


Class Participation 
Teaching Pace 


Comments: 


art reai 
Grade 
Signed 

Evaluation ts practiced in a number of 
areas. Learning to evaluate requires much 
practice. Opportunities for evaluation 0« 
ur when members of the methods classes 
teach a rote song or singing game, or 
present a listening lesson to the class. l 
the secondary methods course, bulleti 
boards, lesson plans, and selection of oper 
ettas are also evaluated by class members, 

\ music major’s future success is often 
ioreshadowed by his ability to teach a 
reading song im the second Cz sight 
singing class. His detection of errors it 
pitch and/or rhythm, in addition to his 
approach to the printed music in regard 
to ijterval problems and various patterns 
are indicative of his own musical growth 
ind perception, and of his strength as a 
future teacher of musi Efforts te 
strengthen his ability to lead community 
singing can also be made in the secondary 
methods course 

These are only a few of the many ways 
in which the student's growth can _ be 
directed as he takes the various courses 


1 


during his four years of college The 
challenge affords endless stimulation to 
the instructor who is fortunate enough to 
teach a variety of course offerings in a 


relatively small liberal arts college 


MarRIAN Haines ScuHap, assistant 
sor ot MUST: education North 
Central College, Naperville, Illinots. |For 
past eight years Mrs. Schap has 
taught at North Central College, which 
is a church-related college of the Fvan 
yelical Umted Brethren church. and has 
a student body of approximately 850 stu 


dents ] 
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VOLKWEIN’S 


1960 — Choral Publications — 1960 


Alleluia! Alleluia! SATB J. P. Hopkins 

Go To Sleep, Holy Child SATB Arthur Gwynne 

How Sweet To Know the Love of Jesus SATB A. Bodycombe 
Inspire Us, Almighty God ; SATB J. Roff 

In the Lonely Midnight SATB Austin C. Lovelace 
O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go SATB Peace-Ehret 

Rise Up, O Men of God SATB Ehret-Kinsman 

Sing to the Lord SATB J. P. Hopkins 

There's a Great Camp Meeting SATB Spiritual arr. Kinsman 


Write for sample copy 
THE HOME OF DEPENDABLE BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
INSTRUMENTS AND ACCESSORIES. 
LET US QUOTE ON YOUR INSTRUMENT NEEDS 
Personal — School — Church — Organization 
TEACHERS, DIRECTORS and STUDENTS 
Send one order—Receive ONE BILL 

Our stock includes ALL MUSIC — All arrangements of ALL PUBLISHERS 
We solicit charge accounts. Music sent "10 DAY APPROVAL SERVICE 


VOLKWEIN BROS., INC. 


632 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. ATlantic 1-1704 
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MONROE NO. 1 STAGING PLAN, 40 FT. x 20 FT., IN 3 LEVELS 


“They Blend Together As One” 











Pictured here is a 4-level] now Meares ene-uait coa- 
(8", 16", 24” and 32") riser | struction and new folding me- 
assembly of] chanism for steel leg supports 
Monroe 4 ft Easy to fold or unfold, and 
by 8 ff. sec sturdy at all times. 
tons 3-level sections 
unfolds easily, all 
legs move togeth- 
er and jackknife 
COMPLETELY NEW io design, material, construction, conveni- lock in position 
ence in handling. New Extruded Aluminum Unit Construction, 
channel braced end to end. Greatest strength, less weight. 
New Automatic Locking and Folding Tubular Steel Legs, |” 
O.D. 12 to section in pairs. ‘‘Jacknife’’ locking and folding 
Standard size 4’ x 8’, standard heights 8”, 16”, 24” and 32” 
Special sizes to order. Many standard staging plans, one to 4 
levels, almost any size. 
PREE—New Catalog, Direct Prices and Discounts, Color illus- 
trations Monroe Folding Risers. as well _as Choral Risers. Also 
Monroe ‘‘Fold-King’’ line of Folding Tables. (68 models and Each | S-level section do. 
sizes). Folding Chairs, Hat and Coat Racks, Movable Partitions, te ls BA. 
etc. Just write to address below. ' may be joined to accommo- 


THE MONROE CO., 353 Church St., Colfax, lowa Ai 














ARE YOU INTERESTED IN— 
—LEGISLATION? 
—CERTIFICATION? 
—WORKSHOPS and CLINICS? 
—STUDENT ACTIVITIES? 


MTNA is constantly working in these areas 
for the betterment of teachers and students. Membership in MTNA not 
only indicates YOUR interest in these matters but also enables you 
to give voice to YOUR ideas and opinions and contribute YOUR ef- 
forts to the efforts of others. Join now. Remember that MTNA mem- 
bership includes a subscription to American Music Teacher. 


Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 
775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New York 




















The 
Autoharp 


WRITE FOR 
A Brochure describing 
the uses of the 
AUTOHARP 
in Kindergarten and 
Elementary Schools 


A set of BRAILLE chord labels 
available upon request 


Manufactured By 


Oscar Schmidt-International, Inc. 
87 Ferry St., Jersey City 7, N.J 











SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


Presents for Your Consideration 


SARSS 


PROUDLY WE PLAY, Maxwell. 


PHALANX PATROL. Casavant and McDonald. 


e nt er field 
GREAT SOUTHWEST, Mesang. 
SOUNDING BRASS, Maxwell. } 
HERALD TRUMPETS 

OREGON TRAIL 


JET FLIGHT, No. 1—From Travel Suite, Stevens. 


STUDY IN et ne 
SAX SOLILOQUY Sennett. 
SOLO bE CONCOURS Rabaud- Gee. 


MARCH OF FREEDOM Maton 


A + 


We own and distribute these publications: 
Andraud Wind Instrument Library 
ARC (A. R. Casavant) Books for the Marching Band 
Victor Methods for Band and Orchestra 
Write for complete catalog 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


1100 Broadway 


More Impressive 
Christmas Programs 


A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and 
quality fabrics. All col 
ors and shades. Send to 
day for FREE catalog 
C-10 (Choir Robes and 
Accessories); J-10 
(Junior Robes). 





COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


HAMPAICN ft m MARKE 
an A 
a6 
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DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 
STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
BATTERY OPERATED. WHITE PLASTIC 

ce lighted prism cut plastic fame. Color 

disc for colored lights. Used by some of 
the largest Colleges, 

Schools, Churches, 


Plus Postage. Sample + 
Order thru 
your dealers or direct 
us. 


Strayline 


Products Co. — - 
Dept. “"B"*, P.O. Box 4124, Homden, Cona. 








CATALOG OFFER. JeNco Musical Prod 
ucts has available without charge their 
new illustrated catalog listing the com- 
plete line of mallet played melody per- 
cussion instruments they manufacture. 
Also included in the catalog are the 
Dresden Tympani, the Rotary Tuned 
Tympani for school bands, and the cable 
Tympani. To obtain the catalog send a 
post card with your name and address 
and the name of your school to JeNco, 
Box 149, Decatur, Illinois. 


TAPE RECORDINGS OFFERED. Avail- 
able free of charge for classroom use 
are recordings of Morton Gould, Howard 
Hanson, Norman Dello Joio, Gail Kubik, 
and William Grant Still conducting or 
soloing in their own compositions. These 
programs were recorded in the fall of 
1959 at a UNESCO conference in Denver, 
Colorado. To obtain these programs send 
seven 1200-foot reels of tape and a self- 
addressed label to UNESCO Special Pro- 
grams, National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, 14 Gregory Hall, 
Urbana, Illinois. The program described 
will be recorded full track (playback 
speed 7%” per second) onto your tapes, 
which will then be returned to you. 


BELL TELEPHONE HOUR. The pro 
grams in the Bell Telephone series which 
won the Peabody Award and Look Award 
last season began its 1960-1961 season 
by presenting pianist Van Cliburn, On 
alternate Friday evenings, the series will 
feature outstanding music and dance 
selections on NBC-TV in color. 


NEW WEXLER CATALOG, David Wex 
ler and Company, Chicago wholesalers 
offers a 560 page catalog including new 
instruments, accessories, and educational 
aids, covering more than 12,000 items 
Wexlers new large quarters located at 
823 South Wabash Avenue are _ illus- 
trated. Write to their new address for a 
copy of the new catalog 


ELECTRONIC METRONOME. “Metro 
nama” is an electronic instrument that 
beats time you can see and hear. After 
setting the dial for the desired tempo 

10 to 208 beats per minute (largo to 
presto)—adjust the tone selector to 
the pitch and volume desired. Order 
from Post Way Products, Department 
EM-, 1133 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y 


LESSON PLAN BOOK. Available this 
fall from M. Hohner, Inc. is a new book 
let entitled “Teachers’ Guide and Begin 
ners’ Lesson Plan For The Hohner 
Melodica” by Marvin Kahn, educational 
consultant. This book is free to all 
schools placing an order for the Hohner 
Melodica which is described as a musical 
instrument everyone can play 

away Details are available from 
Hohner, Inc., Andrews Road, Hicksville, 
L.I.. 


SMALLEST PHONOGRAPH. Calmart In 
ternational is marketing a_ portable 
phonograph said to have excellent tone 
and fidelity. Easily transported in a 
leather carrying case, the phonograph is 
a lightweight, compact metal instru- 
ment 8” x 4” x 2”. Further information 
is available from Calmart International, 
Dept. F919, 429 South Western Ave., Los 
Angeles 5, California. 
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MAGNETIC TAPE CLIP. A plastic clip 
designed as a simple and quick means 
of keeping tape on either partial or full 
reels from tangling or unwinding has 
been marketed by Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., 900 Bush Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Produced to fit standard 
quarter-inch recording tape, the trian- 
gular-shaped accessory has tapered and 
smooth edges to prevent any possibility 
of scratching the tape. The “Scotch” 
brand Tape Clip is being merchandised 
in packages of 10 at a retail price of 
35¢ and one of the clips will soon be in- 
cluded with “Scotch” brand magnetic tape. 


PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER. A low- 
cost tape recorder that weighs less than 
25 pounds has been introduced by the 
Radio Corporation of America. Designed 
for sustained operation wherever high 
quality, semi-professional tape record 
ings are required, the new tape recorder 
is designated the RCA MI-35120, and 
provides a choice of three speeds. The 
7-inch reel holds 1200 feet of standard 
quarter-inch magnetic tape. The tape 
head records on only one-half the tape 
width, allowing a second recording by 
turning the reel over 


HANDY RECORD CATALOG, “Phono- 
graph Records for Classroom and Li- 
brary Kindergarten to Grade 12” em 
bodies lists of records arranged according 
to grades and subject areas. Special em 
phasis has been placed on the selection 
of those records best calculated to stimu 
late creative expression in the young 
pupil. Catalog contains order blanks. 
For further information write Educa 
tional Record Sales, 153 Chambers Street, 


New York 7, N.Y 


BOW REPAIR. Violin bows can now be 
repaired in many instances, without loss 
»f playing quality or balance, by means 
of a newly developed high-strength, quick 
etting adhesive. The strain of taut hairs 
combined with the vibrations set uy 
during playing sometimes causes the tip 
of the bow to split near the plate which 
anchors the ends of the hairs to the 
slender shaft. Eastman Chemical Prod 
ucts, Inc., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Co., has introduced Eastman 910 Ad 
hesive which is said to be an effective 
bond that will withstand the strain in 
a violin bow without pulling apart 


CUMULATIVE INDEX. The Musical 
Quarterly has announced the availability 
of a 45-year cumulative index from 1915 
to 1959. The work is indexed by authors, 
subjects, and illustrations. The index is 
priced at $25.00 and can be ordered 
from Herbert K. Goodkind, 155 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N.Y 


CHRISTIAN FAITH RECORDINGS is the 
name of a new company specializing 
religious choral music. Albums have been 
produced by the James King Chorus, the 
old fashioned revival hour choir directed 
by A. Zeland Green, the Mitzelfelt Choir 
the Christian Faith A Capella Choir and 
the Christian Faith Women’s Chorus un 
der the direction of John Lundberg, and 
the Kenwood choraliers. Albums released 
so far include several albums of hymns, 
“The Songs of Fanny Crosby.” “Christ 
mas Carols,” “Anthems of Praise and 
Rejoicing,” and “O Sing Unto the Lord.” 
Further information can be obtained 
from Christian Faith Recordings, P. O 
Box 667, Reseda, California. 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC FESTIVAL. 
The third annual Contemporary Music 
Festival will be held on the campus of 
San Jose State College, May 19, 1961. The 
Festival is under the joint auspices of the 
College and the Bay Section of the Cali 
fornia Music Educators Association. Em- 
phasis will be placed on original, unpub- 
lished compositions for symphony or 
chestra, symphonic band, chorus, wind 
band ensemble, and chamber ensembles 
Composers are invited to submit works 
by January 15, 1961. For complete infor- 
mation and application blanks write 
Robert Hare, Music Department, San 
Jose State College, San Jose, California. 


November-December, Nineteen Sixty 





New Choral Publications for Mixed Voices 





Aminte Ahrold, F. .30 
Han Skal Leve Barker, D. W. — .35 
All Beautiful the March of Days Edmundson, E. .25 
God of Earth Larson, E. R. 20 
O God, My Strength Lovelace, A. .20 
Sweet Evelina Stanton, R. 30 
Prayer for Quiet Confidence Talmadge, C. L. .20 
Praise to The Lord Van Hulse, C. 40 


Return this AD. for complimentary copies 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


( slen Re ck, New Jersey 








A Distinctive Program of Musical Training 


at 


David R. Robertson, Director The Conservatory of Music 


Information available 
from 


William A. Richardson, Office of Admissions 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 











NEW —for People of “NOTE” — 


MASTER KEY 
NOTE SELECTOR 


MASTER KEY 
NOTE SELECTOR 
SHOWN ATTACHED TO 
MASTER KEY PITCH PIPE 


= 988 JOHNSON PLACE * UNION, NEW JERSEY 
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*JUS|T-O-MATIC 
MUSIC 
STANDS 


@ Ultra modern 
design. Aluminum 
trimmed shaft. Modern 
new base. Weighi— 
less than 4 Ibs. Fully 
avtomatic adjustment 
with slight hand 
pressure. 


models 


WENGER 


MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO 


13 WENGER BLDG 


SHOWMANSHIP? 


OWATONNA, MINN 





VALVETTE 


Trumpet Trio by 
Joseph Catizone 


Band accompaniment 
arranged by 
PAUL YODER 


Full Band 

Symphonic 

Trumpet Trio 
(piano acc.) 


$ 9.00 
12.00 


1.25 


A condensed score of the above will 
be sent free upon receipt of the 
following form 


ADDRESS 


CITY and STATE 


See your local dealer 
or write to 


VOLKWEIN BROTHERS, INC. 


632-34 Liberty Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Penna 
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The Carnegie Tech Kiltie Band, George E. Reynolds, Director 
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KITCHING answers the problem— 


An accurately tuned quality instrument 
At a reasonable price. 


In many elementary class 
rooms it is impossible to have 
a piano or phonograph. In 
these cases, Kitching instru- 
ments are the answer. Pre- 
cision tuned, fully guaranteed 
and priced from $12.00 for 
chromatic bell sets. 


$5.50 for diatonic bell sets. 
Send for free catalog of mallet-played instruments for school use. 
Ask your dealer about Kitching instruments 
B. F. Kitching & Co., Inc. 


8947 Fairview Avenue Brookfield, Illinois 








School Orchestra Music 


for Various Grades 


Thematics sent on request 


ELKAN-VOCGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











Materials for 


MISCELLANEOUS INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


Prepared by the MENC Committee on Literature and Inter- 


pretation of Music for Instrumental Ensembles, George Waln, 


Chairman. $2.00 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 




















1914 


1947 


1953 





1907 Founding of the Conference 


1921 First Educational Council Report 1947 Music Education Source Book 


ADMINISTRATION 
@R 


CURRICULUM 


1 Afro-American Music. A brief analysis of the sources and de- 
velopment of jazz music, with a historical chart devised by author 


’ 
Tallmadge. 1957 


William H 


) 


8S pp. 25« 


Awards. See “Grants and Awards.” 

2 An Autochthonous Approach to Music Appreciation. By Kath- 
T A reprint of one of the most popular articles of 

1959. 10 pp. 


+ ' ) 
erine Scot ayior 


ter ears 


from the Music Educators Journal 


the past 


38. Balance in Education, Let’s Keep Our, by Lyman V. Ginger, 
Past-President of the National Education Association of the United 
States. Single copy 5c; per dozen 35c 

Basic Concepts in Music Education, published as Volume I of the 
Fifty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
ation, prepared by a committee representing the MENC and the 
NSSE. Thurber Madison, chairman, 1958. 375 pp. Paper cover $3.25; 
cloth $4.00. Send order to University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 


Ave., Chicago 37, Ill 


i. Business Handbook of Music Education. A manual of business 
practice and relations for music educators. Prepared by the Music 
Industry Council of MENC. Includes helpful list of names and ad- 
dresses of publishers, manufacturers, etc. Single copy free to any 
music teacher or student of music education. Send request to MENC. 


5. Careers in Music. A useful four-page brochure sponsored jointly 
by the Music Teachers National Association, Inc., the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music, and the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. Available from the offices of any one of the three organiza- 
tions. Revised 4 pp. 1 to 9 copies 10c each; 10 to 49 copies 7c 
copies 5e each 


1959 
each; 5 r more 


Careers in Music Teaching. See “Your Future as a Teacher of Music 
in the Schools.’ 

6. Child’s Bill of Rights in Music, The. Interprets the meaning of 
the MENC slogan “Music for every child; every child for music.” 
Adopted as the official resolutions of the MENC at the 1950 biennial 


convention. Four-page leaflet. 1 copy free. 100, $2; dozen 35c. 


7. Classroom Teacher, Musical Development of the. Music Educa- 
tion Research Council Bulletin. Deals with pre-service development 
in music of the classroom teacher on the campus; suggests ways 
whereby this initial preparation may be extended and developed in 
the teaching situation. 1951. 30 pages. 50c. 


Competition-Festival Materials. See under heading “Competition 
Materials and Music Lists.” 

8. Creative Arts in Education. 1959. Report of the 1959 annual 
meeting of the American Association of School Administrators de- 
voted to Creative Arts in Education. Special price to MENC mem- 
bers for AASA report $1.50 

9. Fours and Fives, Music for. Prepared for Commission IV (Music 
for Preschool, Kindergarten and Elementary School by the Nursery 
and Kindergarten Committee. Beatrice Landeck, chairman). 1958. 
32 pp. 75c. 

10. Grants and Awards in the Field of Music, Educational. Pre- 
pared by Everett Timm. A directory of assistance, awards, commis- 


sions, fellowships and scholarships. 1957. Planographed. 43 plus 2 
pp. and cover. 50c. 
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1910 First Journal of Proceedings 


1914 Music Supervisors Journal a 


1953 Journal of Research in Music Education 1960 — 
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P 


11. Group Activities, Guiding Principles for School Music. Report 
of a joint committee representing the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Contest and Activities Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
and the MENC. 1957. 8 pp. 25c. 


12. Indexes to the Music Educators Journal, Volumes 33-45, Sep- 
tember, 1946—June-July, 1959. Reprinted from the Music Educators 


Journal. 1959. 25 pp. 50c. 


13. International Understanding? How Can Music Promote. Pre- 
pared by Vanett Lawler, executive secretary of the MENC, 1957 
reprint from an article published in the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, December 1956. 8 pp. 
50c. 


14. Music Buildings, Rooms and Equipment. Prepared by the MENC 
Committee on Music Rooms and Equipment. Elwyn Carter, chair- 
man. 1955. 96 pp., looseleaf, 113 illus. $4.50. 


® 15. Music Education for Elementary School Children. Contains nine 
articles prepared originally for the December 1959 issue of the 
National Elementary Principal. 1960. 40 pp. $1.00. 


16. Music Education in a Changing World. Report for Commission 
VIII (Music in the Community, Max Kaplan, chairman). 1958. 60 
pp. and cover. $1.00. 


Music Educators Journal. See under heading “Periodicals.” 


17. Music for Everybody. A valuable handbook and manual for 
those interested in community-wide music promotion and organiza- 
tion. 32 pages of illustrations. 64 pp. Paper cover. 1950. $1.00. 


© is. Music for Your School. Published by the Music Industry Coun- 
cil of the MENC. Describes programs of school systems that fulfill 
or exceed the recommendations of the MENC “Outline of a Program 
for Music Education.” 1960. 16 pp. 1-24 copies, 25c each; 25-49 copies, 
20c each; 50 or more, 15¢ each. 


19. Music in American Education (Source Book II). Source ma- 
terial for all areas and levels of music education, for music edu- 
cators, students of music education and administrators. Edited by 
Hazel Nohavec Morgan. 1955. 384 pp. Flexible board cover. $4.75. 


@ 50. Music in Everyday Living and Learning. Ways of integrating 
music with other experiences. Prepared for Commission IV (Music 
for Preschool, Kindergarten and Elementary School) by the In- 
tegrated Activities Committee, Gladys Tipton, chairman. Edited by 
Roberta McLaughlin. 1960. 54 pp. $1.00. 


Music Lists. See “Competition Materials and Music Lists.” 


21. National Anthem of the United States of America, The Code 
for the. Recommendations applying to all modes of civilian per- 
formance of The Star Spingled Banner. Printed in a four-page 
leaflet with the authorized “service version” in A-flat (words and 
music). Single copy 5c; per dozen copies, 35c; per hundred, $2.00. 
Piano Instruction. See under heading “Piano in the Schools.” 
Preschool and Kindergarten. See “Music for Fours and Fives.” 
22. Program for Music Education, Outline of a. the 
Music Education Research Council and adopted by t 

its 1940 meeting. Revised 1951. Four-page leaflet. 5c. 
prices on request. 


Prepared b 
a MENC at 
Quantity 
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23. Public Relations, The Music Teacher and. Prepared tor Uom- 
mission III (Music in General School Administration) by the 
Committee on Public Relations in Music Education. Edward J. 
Hermann, chairman. 1958. 48 pp. Paper cover. $1.00. 
Research in Music Education, Journal of. See heading “Periodi- 
cals.” 
@ 24. Secondary Schools, The Music Curriculum in. Prepared for 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals Bulletin by 
MENC committee, Frances M. Andrews, Chairman. MENC reprint. 
1959. 115 pp. $2.25. 
@ 25. Senior High School, Music in the. Prepared by Commission VI, 
(Music in the Senior High School) Wayne S. Hertz, Chairman. 1959. 
112 pp. $2.25. 
@ 26. Singing in the Schools. Three monographs prepared for Com- 
mission II (Standards of Music Literature and Performance) by the 
Committee on Literature and Interpretation of Music for Choral 
Organizations, Helen M. Hosmer, chairman. Titles: “Small Vocal 
Ensembles,” “Assembly Singing,” “Choral Music in the Junior High 
School and Its Relation to the Adolescent with Particular Reference 
to Boys’ Voices.” 1958. 32 pp. and cover. 50c. 
27. Supervision and Administration in the Schools, Music. A report 
of the Music Education Research Council. 32 pp. 1949. 50c. 
28. Student Conductors. Includes sample of written test for student 
conductors. 1957. 3 pp. Single copy 20c. Quantity prices on request. 
29. Your Future as a Teacher of Music in the Schools. Valuable 
source of information for high school counselors and students con- 
sidering music teaching as a vocation. Revised 1959. By William R. 
Sur. 8 pp. 30c postpaid. 10 or more copies 20c each plus postage. 
Over 51, 18¢ each plus postage. 
STRINGS 

@ Recent Publicatior 
String Instruction Program in Music Education, The. A series of 
reports issued by the MENC Committee on String Instruction in 
the Schools, Gilbert Waller, general chairman. 
30. String Instruction Program No. I (SIP I). Chapters: (1) The 
Importance of Strings in Music Education. (2) String Instrument 
Study and Playing. (3) Improvement in Teacher Training Curricula 
in Strings. (4) Basie Principles of String Playing as Applied to 
String Class Teaching. (5) Minimum Standards for String Instru- 
ments in the Schools. 1957. 24 pp., cover. 75c. 
31. String Teachers, Bibliography for (SIP II). Albert Wassell and 
Walter Haderer. 1957. Planographed. 16 pp. and cover. 50c. 
32. String Teacher and Music Dealer Relations and Problems (SIP 
III). By John Shepard and Subcommittee. 1957. 12 pp. and cover. 50c. 
33. Recruiting eS in the Schools (SIP IV). By William Hoppe 
and Subcommittee. 1957. Planographed. 7 pp. and cover. 50c. In same 
pamphlet with SIP v. 
Interesting String Majors in Music Education (SIP V). By Gerald 
Doty .and Subcommittee. 1957. Planographed. 8 pp. Included in 
pamphlet with SIP IV, the price of which is 50c. 
34. Why have a String Program? (SIP VI). By Markwood Holmes 
and Subcommittee. Planographed. 7 pp. and cover. 50c. Included 
with SIP VII. 
Selection and Care of a String Instrument, (The SIP“*VII). By Frank 
Hill and Subcommittee. 1957. Planographed. 8 pp. Included with 
SIP VI, the price of which is 50c. 
35. Double Bass Playing, Basic Principles of (SIP VIII). By 
Edward Krolick 1957 Planographed. 14 pp and cover. 50c. 
36. Cello Playing, Basic Principles of (SIP IX). By Louis Potter, 
Jr. 1957. Planographed. 14 pp. and cover. 50c. 
37. Violin Playing, Basic Principles of (SIP X). By Paul Rolland 
60 engraved examples and illustrations. 1959. 56 pp. and cover. $1.50. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
@ Recent Publications 


38. Contemporary Music. A suggested list for High Schools and 


Prepared by a Committee ofe the MENC, Howard A. 


Colleges. 
Chairman, 32 pp. 75c. 


Murphy., 
Films for Music Education, Handbook of 16 mm. See under “Films.” 


39. Index to Americana in the “Musical Quarterly.” Hazel Kins- 
cella. Fall, 1958 (Vol. VI, No. 2) issue of JRME. 151 pp. Paper 
cover, sewed binding. Single copies $3.00 

40. Music Education Materials—A Selected Bibliography. A Music 
Education Research Council report prepared by a special committee 
under the chairmanship of Earl E. Beach. Published as an issue 
of the Journal of Research in Music Education. Vol. VII, No. 1. 1959 
158 pp. Paper cover, sewed binding. Single copy price, $3.00. 

41. Research Studies in Music Education, Bibliography of. 1932- 
1948. Some 2,000 titles representing over 100 institutions. Prepared 
by William S. Larson for the Music Education Research Council. 
1949. 119 pp. Paper cover, sewed binding. $2.00. 

42. Research Studies in Music Education, 1949-1956, Bibliography 
of. Prepared by William S. Larson. Published as the 1957 Fall issue 
of the Journal of Research in Music Education. Includes more than 
2,000 titles not contained in 1932-1948 compilation. 1958. 165 pp. 
Paper cover, sewed binding. $3.00. 


String Teachers, Bibliography for. See under “Strings.” 
43. Keyboard Experience and Piano Class Instruction. (Piano in 


November-December, Nineteen Sixty 


the Classroom.) A guide and aid for all who are concerned with 
teaching or curriculum planning. Edited by William R. Sur. 1967. 
48 pp. and cover. $1.00 

44. Music Begins with the Piano. An illustrated brochure present- 
ing opinions of leading educators regarding the importance of piano 
in music education. MENC Committee on Piano Instruction in the 
Schools, Robert Pace, chairman. 1958. 8 pp. and cover. 10c. 


45. Piano in School. For administrators, teachers and parents; by 
Raymond Burrows. 1949. 16 pp. 25c. . 


46. Teaching Piano Classes, Handbook for. A valuable treatise 
dealing with all phases of class piano instruction. 1952. 88 pp. $1.50 


47. Traveling the Circuit with Piano Classes. School superin- 
tendents, directors and teachers tell how piano classes were put in 
operation in their schools. 1951. 31 pp. 50c. 


COMPETITION MATERIALS AND MUSIC LISTS 


@ Recent Publications 

48. Adjudication, Standards of. This is the completed section on 
adjudication of music competition-festivals in preparation for the 
NIMAC Manual on Interscholastic Aciivities in Music. 1954. Mimeo- 
graphed. 9 pp. and paper cover. 25c. 

Official Adjudication Forms. Special forms for each of 17 contest 
categories for use in competitions and festivals. (National Inter- 
scholastic Music Activities Commission of MENC.) See complete 
listing below. 


@19. Materials for Miscellaneous Instrumental Ensembles, Strings, 


Woodwinds, Brasswinds, Percussion. Listing of music for unusual 
combinations of instruments. Prepared for Commission II (Stan- 
dards of Music Literature and Performance) by the Committee on 
Literature and Interpretation of Music for Instrumental Ensembles, 
George Waln, chairman. 1960. 90 pp. $2.00. 


50. Selective Music Lists for Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, 
Choral Groups. Prepared by NIMAC, 1958. 48 pp. and cover $1.50. 


51. Selective Music Lists for Instrumental and Vocal Solos. Instru- 
mental Ensembles. Prepared by NIMAC. 1960. 96 pp. and cover. $2.00. 
(Vocal ensembles are not included.) 

52. Sight Reading Contests. Guide to the organization, manage- 


ment and adjudication of sight reading contests for bands, orches- 
tras, choruses. NIMAC, 1954. 14 pp. and paper cover. 25c. 


@53. Official Adjudication Forms. The forms listed below are new 


with one exception (Student Conductors). Three of them, Instru- 
mental Ensemble—String (SIE-15), Choral—Small Ensemble (VE- 
16) and Marching Band Inspection Sheet (MBIS-17), represent 
categories not previously available. The others are revisions of 
previously existing forms. Printed on a variety of colored paper, 
the new sheets are also punched for loose-leaf filing. The forms 
have been considerably simplified and all statistical data is con- 
centrated in one section. The Marching Band Inspection Sheet 
provides on the back a diagram of a 200-piece band (10 files by 20 
ranks) for locating specific offenders in posture, uniform, state 
of instrument or personal appearance. Band directors may wish 
to use these forms for their weekly inspections. Most of the forms 
will have many classroom uses. 


Prices postpaid: 75c for one full set of 17. Quantity prices in any 
assortment: per dozen 60c; per 100 $3.00; 1,000 or more 10% 
discount. 


B-1 .. Band 

SRBO-2 Sight Reading—Band or Orchestra 
Ooso-3 Orchestra or String Orchestra 
SC-4 Student Conductor 

MB-5 Marching Band 

DM-6 Twirling—Solo or Ensemble 

V-7 Choral—Large Group 

SRV-8 Sight Reading—Choral 

vs-9 Vocal Solo 

PSEBO-10 Percussion Solo and Ensemble 
WIS-l1 Wind Instrument Solo 

SIS-12 String Instrument Solo 

WIE-13 Instrumental Ensemble—Wind 
PHS-14 Piano or Harp Solo 
SIE-15 Instrumental Ensemble 
VE-16 Choral—Small Ensemble 
MBIS-17 Marching Band Inspection Sheet 


String 


PERIODICALS 


54. Music Educators Journal. National official magazine of the 
MENC. Included with active, special active and student membership 
dues. Separate subscription $3.50 per year. Single copy 65c. Foreign 
subscription $4.00. 


55. Journal of Research in Music Education. Two issues each year 
(Spring and Fall). Subscription: One year (two issues) $3.75; two 
years (four issues) $6.75. When included with special active mem- 


bership dues, $2.00. 


State Music Education Periodicals. Official magazines of the respec- 
tive federated state units of the MENC. See complete list in current 
issue of Official Directory which will be sent on request. 


COPYRIGHT AGREEMENT FORMS 
55. Copyright Agreement Forms I and II. Recommended by the 
College Band Directors National Association, Music Publishers 
Protective Association and Music Publishers Association. Single 
copy free; dozen 35c; 100 $2.00. 
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Timely Books from 


McGRAW-HILL 


BAND SCORING 

By JOSEPH WAGNER, 442 poges, $7.95 
A comprehensive treatment of the 
problems peculiar to writing and 
performing music for the band. It 
presupposes no previous knowledge 
of this subject. However, its format, 
presentation and contents are given 
it artistic levels to interest and in- 
form the experienced musician as 
well as the student. Its scope ranges 
from a brief survey of the band to 
1 discussion of the individual in- 
struments of the band and their 
uses. Scoring the military march 
und the transcription of orchestral 
music are both given separate at- 
tention and examination. 
ORCHESTRATION: 

A Practical Handbook 
By JOSEPH WAGNER. 366 pages, Text Edi- 
tion, $6.95 

The first truly practical guide to 
scoring for the orchestra—a self- 
sufficient handbook designed to 
meet the teaching requirements at 
ill academic levels. It presupposes 
no previous knowledge or orches- 
tration experience. From a histori- 
cal background and survey of every 
instrument, it ranges to a detailed 
and outlined plan for orchestral 
scoring. Here is the only work that 
consistently demonstrates the scor- 
ing of identical examples for 
strings, wood-winds, brass, and the 
full orchestra according to a com- 








pletely new plan. 
FOUNDATIONS 

AND PRINCIPLES 

OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
By CHARLES LEONHARD, University of Illi- 
nois; and Robert W. House, University of 
Minnesoto, Duluth Branch. 365 pages, $6.00 
A basic text for undergraduate and 
graduate courses in music teacher 
preparation programs. Its purpose 
is to give a systematic orientation 
to music education, and to provide 
an analysis and description of the 
total process of music instruction 
in the schools. It examines the his- 
torical, philosophical, and psycho- 
logical foundations of music educa- 
tion, and develops principles for 
all aspects of the operation of the 
music program. 


MUSIC WITH CHILDREN 
By ALFRED ELLISON, New York University 
294 pages. $5.75 

Offering a basic music program for 
the elementary school, this text is 
intendec primary for classroom 
teachers 1 as-umes no technical 
backgrou nusic. Accordingly, 
the book ma specific and prac- 
tical suggestions for desirable musi- 
cal activities that are possible in a 
typical classroom situation. Based 
on the developmental point of 
view, the music program suggested 
emerges from the total framework 
of modern conceptions of children’s 
growth and development. 

SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC, 
330 West 42nd Street New York 3%. N.Y 
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EVALUATIVE CRITERIA. (Washington: 
National Study of Secondary School 
Evaluation), 1960. 376 pp.; $5.00, Cloth- 
bound; $4.00, paperbound 


This is the third edition of a book that 
has been widely used in the past twenty 
years by schools engaged in self-evalua- 
tion and by visiting committees of edu- 
cators. “The 1960 edition of the ‘Evalua- 
tive Criteria’ resembles the 1950 edition 
in form and general recommendations 
because fhe widespread support and use 
of the materials appear to justify such 
continuity...” Even so a study of the 
changes that have been made proves 
interesting as documentary evidence of 
changes in American life and educational 
thinking ‘in the past ten yea®s. The 
section on music is a case in point. New 
items in the checklist on*the education 
of the members of the music department 
were: (1) general liberal education, (2) 
preparation in functional piano, (3) de 
velopment of ability to edit and adapt 
printed materials to meet specific abil- 
ities of individual classes, (4) active 
participation in in-service education 
through formal study and other profes 
sional activity, and (5) active interest in 
professional advancement, including par- 
ticipation in educational organizations. 

There are not a great many changes 
or additions but there are significant 
ones. Some of the others noted were the 
interest in gifted students replacing 
skill in group singing in the “Outcomes” 
section, less emphasis on the relationship 
of school music to community activities, 
stress on a music program balanced 
between instrumental and vocal activity 
with an opportunity to do both. One 
wonders if the item “How adequate is 
the offering in vocal music?” will eval 
uate the same thing as the item it seems 
to replace which read “How adequate is 
the selection of music presented in vocal 
music activities?” So one would expect 
the list of equipment to be checked has 
been expanded to include such items as 
television, listening posts, stroboscope, 
and portable risers. 

It is possible to secure unbound copies 
of the general subject areas for $2.50 
a set. There are 19 subject areas avail- 
able: music is designated “D-13” and is 
available for $.25. Orders should be sent 
to the American Council of Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. No C.O.D. orders; dis- 
counts for quantity orders are available 


THE ART OF ROBERT CASADESUS. By 
Sacha Stookes (London: The Fortune 
Press), 1960, 72 pp.; 10s.6d. 

The purpose of this little book is to 

introduce a famous performer as a com 

poser of music. To this end seven pages 
are devoted to an introduction and brief 
biography and the remainder of the book 
discusses the compositions of Robert 
Casadesus. The author believes that it 
is possible to give much useful informa- 
tion about the ingredients and the tech- 
nical methods that a composer has used 
and to show how his work differs from, 
or resembles, that of his predegessors 
and contemporaries. In doing this for 
the music of Robert Casadesus, Sacha 

Stookes has prepared an annotated cata- 

logue that tells more about the composer 

than a more extended biographical essay 
could ever do. Lists of published works, 

compositions still in manuscript, and a 

discography conclude the booklet 


ONE AND ALL. By Allen L. Richardson. 
(New York: M. Whitmark & Sons), 
1960. 76 pp.; $3.00. 


This “harmonic method” for recorders is 
published asa C book for soprano and 
tenor instruments and an F book for alto 
or the sopranino as well as in the com- 
bined version which is the one that was 
examined. The separate books sell at half 
the price listed above. The harmonic 
feature of the book is the fact that the 
C recorder and the F recorder have 
different but compatible parts to play 
from the very beginning. Thus the ( 
player learns first the fingering for ¢ 
while the F player first tries E thus 
making even the initial rhythmic ex 
ercise harmonic. On the first page they 
both learn D and one adds B while the 
other plays F to make two part harmonic 
exercises playable. This is the plan fol 
lowed through most of the book with 
one part having the melody on one piece 
and an accompanying part or descant 
on the next. A fingering chart for both 
English and German systems is provided 
as is a trill chart. 


THE MUSIC CONSULTANT AT. WORK. 
By Lorene Marvel. (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University), 1960. 71 pp.; $1.75 


This pamphlet describes the role of the 
music consultant in more detail than in 
most any publication to date. Accepting 
the self-contained classroom as the best 
means of organizing elementary school 
experiences, the music specialist is then 
seen as one who “works to support and 
assist the classroom teacher.” 

The five chapters of the booklet deal 
with the classroom teacher and the con 
sultant in their relationship to the chil 
dren, the same two professionals as they 
work together outside the classroom, 
and the consultant and the principal, the 
relationships between the consultant and 
the general supervisor, the director of 
music and other musicians in the commu- 
nity, and finally, with the music consult- 
ant himself! Throughout the publication 
the author has used anecdotes from 
school situations to illustrate the points 
being made. This makes for interesting 
reading while at the same time providing 
usefu) ideas. 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES IN ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION. Educational 
Policies Commission. (Washington: 
National Education Association), 1960 
27 p.; 35¢. Discounts on quantity 
orders: 10 per cent on 2-9 copies and 
20 per cent on 10 or more copies. 


This recent publication of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the NEA 
and the American Association of School 
Administrators recognizes the pressures 
for change which are today being felt 
by the elementary school. Admitting the 
necessity for change, the recommenda- 
tions caution that elementary schools 
must not lose sight of their special im- 
portance as the foundation of further 
learning. The report “seeks to identify 
the unique characteristics of elementary 
education and to illustrate their bearing 
on current practices and proposed 
changes.” The body of the report deals 
with “The Importance of the Elementary 
School.” “The Content of Elementary 
Education,” “Realties of Learning,” and 
“Implications for Policy.” 
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FUNCTIONAL 
LESSONS IN 
SINGING 


by Ivan Trusler, University of Del- 
aware, and Walter Ehret, Scarsdale 
High School 


Presents a functional se- 

ries of lessons through 

which students may de- 
velop specific vocal and musical 
abilities with the sounds of the 
English language, applying vowels, 
diphthongs and consonants in song. 
Musical terms and stylistic princi- 
ples are learned as they appear in 
each song. Format is in outline 
form, each measure numbered for 
easy reference to specific problems. 
Includes 18 art songs, each having 
a training text and the original 
oat 1960 134 pp. (paperbound) 
ee ee $3.95 


MUSIC FOR 
STUDY: A Source 
Book of Excerpts 


by Howard A Murphy, Teac her's 
College, Columbia University, and 
Robert A. Melcher, Oberlin College 


Representing 248 excerpts 

of musical masterpieces 

(from the 17th to 20th 
century) and 52 different compos- 
ers, this is a handy one-volume 
collection of actual music excerpts 
for analysis. In all vocal and choral 
excerpts in which the text was 
originally in a foreign language, 
the original is given along with 
the English translation. The last 
example in each chapter is given 
without any markings; by supply- 
ing these the student develops his 
understanding of musical structure. 
1960 182 pp. Text price: $3.7 


To receive approval copies, write 


Box 903, Dept. ME} 


| PRENTICE-HALL, inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 





CHORAL 
ROBES 


A large selection of 
fabrics and colors; ex- 
cellent workmanship; 
reasonable prices. 
Write for catalog and 
samples. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1083 So. Fourth Street 
Greenville, Illinois 
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ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI. By E. J. 
Dent. (London: Edward Arnold Ltd.), 
1960. 252 pp. 


This book is essentially a reprinting of 
the 1905 work of the famous English 
musicologist E. J. Dent. It is actually an 
exact reprint from the original plates 
with asterisks added in the margin to 
indicate additional notes by Frank 
Walker who has also contributed a pref- 
atory note. In explaining the reason for 
a verbatim reprint of such a book the 
dust jaeket declares that “the book has 
never been superseded, the musical dis 
cussion and analysis that form the bulk 
of it are still standard and authoritative, 
and the growth of interest in musicology 
has led to a continual demand by stu- 
dents for copies now scarce and difficult 
to come by.” 

The Walker notes add the benefit of 
modern scholarship (largely of. a bio- 
graphical nature) to a work that con- 
cerns itself mainly with the music of a 
musician that Dent labels “Father of 
Classical Music.” 


THE ART OF THE CHORAL CON- 
DUCTOR, Volumes I and II, By Wil- 
liam J Finn Evanston, Illinois: 
Summy Birchard Publishing Company), 
1960. 292 and 302 pp.; $4.50 each. 


These two volumes represent a new edi- 
tion of the standard work first prepared 
by Father Finn in 1939 and 1944, The 
only new material appears in the preface 
written by Joseph R. Foley, present con- 
ductor of the Paulist Choristers, the 
group with which the author was so 
long associated. He adequately describes 
the book when he says in this preface, 
“Here one can find a working system 
and a highly successful one—for training 
i chorus, and insights of interpretation 
that can make a singing group outstand 
ng for artistic performance.” Volume I 
s concerned more with the system and 
Volume II with the “insights of interpre 
tation.” The books are well printed with 
all the many musical examples and their 
paper covers are attractive. 


JAZZ STREET. By Dennis Stock and Nat 
Hentoff New York Doubleday & 
Company 1960. 63 pages plus plates; 


$6.95 


Jazz Street is subtitled “A Photographi 
Exploration into the World of Jazz.” 
Photographer Stock’s artfully executed 
shots are grouped into three sections 
“The First Bar” presents eleven pictures 
llustrating isolated phases of jazz his- 
tory. “The Itinerant” is a photographic 
essay of Louis Armstrong on _ tour. 
“Faces” is made up of ninety-six pictures 
of personalities who have made jazz. 
Each of the photogr aphs is acompanied 
by a commentary by jazz literate Nat 
Hentoff. A most attractive book. 


FUNCTIONAL LESSONS IN SINGING. 
By Ivan Trusler and Walter Ehret. 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.), 1960. 160 pp.; $3.95. 


It has been some few years since a new 
class voice book appeared. This is a 
handsome addition to the field. It con- 
tains all the standard elements—theo- 
retical discussion, exercises, diagrams, 
photographs of mouth position, and songs 
from the standard repertoire of first-year 
singers. The recognition of the lack of 
anything new is not to say that teachers 
in high schools and colleges wilil not 
find this work useful. Arranged in 
eighteen lessons, the work covers breath- 
ing and the production of the various 
vowels, diphthongs, and consonants used 
in singing in English. Each lesson is 
accompanied by a complete song with 
accompaniment printed on full 9” x 12” 
pages. A graded list of selected songs is 
given and a long-playing record is avail- 
able to supplement the text. 


A complete class teaching 
program for organ instruc- 
tion: 


* 6 16mm films in color 
or B/W. 


*% A Text. 
*% A Teacher’s manual 


® Practice keyboards 


Let Professor Pointer tell you how you 
can teach Organ in the classroom 


Write to Professor Pointer, ¢/o 


Pointer System, Inc. 


64 East 2nd St Winona, Minn 





The PLAYGROUND 
as MUSIC TEACHER 


by Carabo-Cone ¥ 


No previous musical train- ~ 
ing required. Develops 
reading, rhythmic coordina- 
tions. Over 100 games 
played on a music staff marked on 
any play area. Foreword by Prof. 
Richard Crutchfield, Psychology 
Dept., Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. 105 
drawings, $5, HARPER & BROS., 
. 16. 


For Teachers’ Seminars, write: 
Cone +5137, Hotel Ansonia, N.Y. 23 
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Don't Take a Chance . 
A LIFE IS PRECIOUS! 


Open Flame Candies Are Dangerous 
Tops Safety Candle Looks Like 
A Real Candle Burning 
Deluxe Model — 10” tall — $1.25 each 
Batteries extra. Choice of colors in bulb 


Economy model — 7” tall, $1.00 each 
Complete with batteries. Silver finish only 


HAR-TEE, Ime cutverand 17 OH10 
No De 


palers 








ELECTRIC METRONOME 


~ 
> 


Unequalled Accuracy 


Franz Manufacturing Co., Inc. New Haven, Conn. 
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The Challenge of the Conant Report 


Continued from page 36 


career, they should elect as strong 
and as wide range a high school pro 
gram as possible so that they will 
have as wide a choice of a college 
major as possible. This will mean 
that our music majors will benefit 
equally along with those students 
who will not make music a careet 


Summer School 


We need not be reminded that the 
summer school has not reached its 
potential in aiding students who 
would like to take additional work 
over and above those subjects pos 
sible during the school year, or to 
enable those students who are “heavy 
ily engaged in extracurricular activ 

complete an 
subject Musically, too often it 
would seem, the summer program 
is merely an effort to hold wind and 


ities” to academi 


string ensembles together or to make 
inroads toward a beginners pro 
gram. In addition, we might find it 
most rewarding to offer courses in 
volved with musical content much 
as is found in summer music camps 
We can see how these five points 
all for a strengthening of the high 
ool and how with the proper 
llow-through music will benefit 1 
itably. | think we can imagine 
that the 


7 school of 
ninimum size would offer students 


average 
ty to participate in band 
orchestra. The music de 


ilso should offer courses 


that would be electives primarily for 
the student who is not involved in 
these ensembles to aid him in under 
standing his culture and the role of 
music in it. I would suggest classes 
in music appreciation or an intro 
duction to music literature. In addi 
tion to these services, there should 
be some offerings in music theory, 
music history, and composition 
which could aid the more musically 
talented student or the student who 
might become interested in music as 
a career 

With these ideas it seems almost 
obvious that more music teachers 
will be required for the high school 
teaching staffs, that music will be 
come a more vital and worthwhile 
subject in our schools, and, most 
important of all, more boys and 
girls will understand what music 
can offer them as a vocation, an 
avocation, and for a more useful use 
of leisure 

Che challenge for the future has 
heen given. Interestingly enough it 
has come from a learned scientist in 
a plea to parents and school board 
members to make their high schools 
if better quality. Better this way, 
perhaps, for then we can all under 
stand that what we as musicians 
wish for and what we work for is 
not a selfish dream or a narrow 
wishful thinking. The challenge has 
heen given It is our responsibility 
to aid it where possible 





500 YEARS OF CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT HISTORY is shown above. 
The first two rows represent 365 of those years. Most of the group pictured 
here are well known to the music industry since their tenure of service with 
Chicago Musical ranges from its founding forty years ago (in the case of 
President M. H. Berlin, front row center) down to six months. The average 


tenure is close to 10 years. 
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CANDIDATES 
ELECTIONS for the 1961-1963 biennium SONGS of the CIVIL WAR 


will be held at the six MENC Division 1961 
conventions. Thereafter, voting in Division EDITED BY IRWIN SILBER. This beautifully illustrated 
the recent national biennial election. book is the most comprehensive collection of Civil War songs 
: ao ae sein ae wel A bn . ever published. It contains the words and music to all of the 
candidates for Division president and best-loved songs of the Civil War including: “John Brown’s 
b ned gone they ee Pg haan Body,” “Battle Cry of Freedom,” “Dixie,” “When Johnny 
vice-president. The two-year adminis Comes Marching Home,” “Yellow Rose of Texas,” and 120 
i ptt gy Bye i others. Irwin Silber’s lively and informative notes tell the 
nating comn —— h ned oom story behind each song, and all the songs have been arranged 


pear in the January 1961 for folk singers and guitarists by Jerry Silverman. $7.50 


MUSIC in NEW HAMPSHIRE, 1623-1800 


EASTERN BY LOUIS PICHIERRI. A fascinating introduction to a 
little known area of early American cultural life, this book 


‘} 





President: 
FRANCES M. ANDREWS describes music and music instruction in New Hampshire as 


Park, Penns 


vania it developed from the earliest settlement of the colony to 
GORDOWN the beginning of the nineteenth century. Dec. 19 $6.00 


New Jerse 


Second Vice-President: CATALOG of the EMILIE and KARL RIEMEN- 
haley Tacs SCHNEIDER MEMORIAL BACH LIBRARY 

rHOMPSON EDITED BY SYLVIA W. KENNEY. This Catalog lists the 

—— contents of the late Dr. Albert Riemenschneider's personal 





SOUTHWESTERN Bach library — one of the largest collections of its kind in the 
— : country. Information is provided on titles, editors, translators, 
President: : omg 
and the publishers of material in the collection $7.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 27 


Second Vice-President: 
H. FITZGERRI 


ARRELI 








ei 


K 


r Wr. 
LW Y 


Mosc lal 
\ONALD C. SCOTT READ the article “The Report on General Music” in 
nde, Oregor the June-July issue of MUSIC EDUCATORS 
Second Vice-President: JOURNAL. 
ROBERT 1] NOBLI THEN 
Laramie, Wyoming WRITE to Prentice-Hall for approval copies of YOU 
I O1 A > — AND MUSIC (Books One and Two). These 
activity planning books provide the right direc- 
WESTERN tion for a general music program based on success- 
ful classroom practices. Ideally, the books should 
be in the hands of each student to stimulate 
pg cooperative student-teacher planning. You will 
MARJORIE B. DICKINSON find a planned general music program in these 
Apreag teonrey, Meets two books. They can be used independently or in 
conjunction with any junior high music books. 








President: 
MAX F. DALI 


Second Vice-President: 
E. ROLLIN SILFIES 


niuacais oe tee PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


sen Jost, Camera Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 





NORTH CENTRAL 











President: 

E. ARTHUR HILI . ; 
Elgin, Illinois KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS BAND UNIFORMS FOR SALE. 7-way 

PAUL S. IVORY Monot Preblem Selved —————. Ostwald school band uniforms; maroon 


Minneapolis, Minnesota All children, including Menetencs, now may be with white trim, accessories included; 
" Vv " id f trained easily to in true pitch before they contain no lettering or school emblem; 
Second Vice-President: baal a Se. yen oe Ki ~ fresh from cleaners; excellent condition; 
RICHARD L. SCHILLING ten teacher in the Chicago Public Schools, is avail- inexpensive. Send inquiries to: Monterey 

( able con’ t book form entitled Starting at . . ‘ 
Oxford, Ohio from Scratch at $1.00 per copy. Published by Peninsula College Band Club, Monterey 
RICHARD J. STOCKER a' ae neti Peninsula College, P. 0. Box 1231, Mon- 
Springfield, Ohio terey, California. 
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In print November Ist is a lively and creative new book for the general music class in grades seven to ten. It in- 


troduces the fundamentals of music, the great composers, performing artists, and music literature through en 
vaging stories, experiments, puzzles, suggested books to review, record collecting and films. The result of Florence 
Best’s many vears of successful teaching in the Grand Rapids, Michigan, public schools, the book is delightfully 
‘Illustrated with celebrated paintings and notable music centers and personalities of the world. 96 pages 1.80 
SUMMY-BI HARD PUBLISHING COMPANY: 1834 RIDGE AVENUE* EVANSTON: ILLINOIS 














